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N OTI CE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection, 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason. 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
T rebelli, Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 


Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
fecoghlas ¥ Vorke, Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, . H. Sherwood, 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, no, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, _Lilian Olcott, John McCullough 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, vini 
Materna, Richard Wagner, ps =. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee am, 
Emily Winant. Cam Boucica: 
Lena Little, Gua int Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, iaussnes Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremon 
Mme, Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, CLA. ape. 
Geistinger Anton Rubinstein, Mont 0. 
Fursch-Madi,—2, Del Puente Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, sootly, Marie Litta, 
Zélie de Lussan. julia Rive-King. Emil Scaria, 
Blanche Roosevelt, = lenn, Geomene, Winkelmann 


Sarah Bernhardt, ponte Blumenberg, 
Titus d' Ernesti, rank Vander Stucken. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic G rant Gleason. 


Williams W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti. 


Charles M. Schmitz. ‘Ferdinand von Hiller. ohannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmana. eyerbeer. 

Franr Lachner, pg Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heinrich Marschner. ax Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner 


Filoteo Greco. 
Wilhelm J unck, 
Fannie Hirsch. 


E. A. Lefebre. 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 


Josef Staudig!. Alcuin Blum. be Banner. 
Lalu Velin oy h Koegel S. N. Penfield. 
Florence C inton-Sutro, Ir, José Godoy, F “Ww. Riesbe 
Calixa Lavallee. Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin. 
Clarence Eddy. Carl Retter, Otto Sutro. 

Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Carli Faelten. 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling. Belle Cole. 

3. E. Jacobsohn. Van Zandt. Carl MiBocker. 

J. O. Von Prochazka. i, Edward Heimendah|. Lowell Mason. 
Edvard Grieg, Mme, Clemelli, Georges Bizet, 
Eugene D' Albert, W. Waugh Lauder. ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Lili Lehmann. Hans von Bilow. dgar H. Sherwood 


Clara Schumann. 
Joachim. 

Samuel S, Sanford. 
Franz Liszt. 
Christine Dossert. 
A. A, Stanley, 


William Candidus. 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Thomas Ryan. 
Achille Errani. 


King Ludwig II. 


Edith Edwards, 
Pauline L’ Allemand. 
Verdi. 

Hummel Monument. 





ae London Musical Standard has been publishing a 
series of articles during the past year or so, en- 


titled ; “ A Short History of English Cathedral Music.” 


From present appearances it seems that the articles will 





be finished in 1903 or 2003. A century more or less 
must not interfere in important matters like this short 
history of English cathedral music. 
prec: Neate 
HE Norristown Hera/d says many good things. Dur- 
ing these hot days it is a little refreshing to read a 
statement like this, taken from the Hera/d: ° 
It is announced that the ‘‘ American Opera Company” has been a 
success. This must be very gratifying to the foreign artists who comprise 
its membership. 
F, as is rumored, M. Bouhy is roaming around Europe 
in search of artists for next season's American Opera 
Company, it is to be hoped that he will not make his 
own gasping style of singing the standard of excellence. 
Meanwhile we call Mr. Locke’s attention to the Carl 
Rosa Company, of which Mr. Ludwig, by all odds the 
best operatic artist in last season’s American Opera 
Company, was a member. Alwina Valleria, who has 
always been popular here; Mr. Barton M. Guckin, the 
tenor, and Mr. Leslie Crotty, “ who bids fair to take the 
honorable place once held by Mr. Santley,” says Figaro, 
are members of Mr. Rosa’s troupe. 


AS M. Eloi Sylva, who sang last season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House, really been engaged for 

the next season of the American Opera Company? A 
gentleman who has just returned from Berlin says that 
M. Sylva was seeking an engagement through a musi- 
cal agency there, and now we learn through an exchange 
that he has signed with the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels. The announcement is made in the following 


four spasms: 
Engagé au Théatre de la Monnaie ; 
Le ténor Sylva. 
L’oiseau rare tout cherché ! 
Félicitations 4 MM. Dupont et Lapissida. 


And we may add: Félicitations 4 American Opera 


Company. 

UR esteemed contemporary Le Guide Musical, of 
¢ Brussels, doubly esteemed because it is so strongly 
Wagnerian, devotes a large portion of its issue following 
the death of King Ludwig to the artistic aspects of that 
monarch’s career. It says among much that is worth 
quoting that it must never be forgotten what this ruler, 
who was so different from other monarchs of his time, 
did for the art of music and in particular for the musical 
art of Wagner, whose friend, protector and patron 
he was. 

“ Descended,” continues Le Guide Musical, “from a 
royal family ever distinguished for its devotion to art and 
literature, he was all his life more of an artist than a 
monarch, and his name for this reason will be resplend- 
ent in the history of this century. But for him we would 
never have heard that wonderful musical epic which is 
the glory of the nineteenth century, the “ Nibelungen 
Tetralogy ;’ but for him neither ‘Parsifal’ nor ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” which are now recognized as master- 
pieces of the German stage, would have seen the 
light of day.” 

A more’eloquent tribute to the memory of the great 
royal patron of the Wagnerian idea even the most 
enthusiastic Wagnerite could not ask for. The article 
in question is from the pen of Maurice Kufferath. 





A BELGIAN OPINION OF LUDWIG 11. 











WAGNER INSANITY. 


E have always supposed that Englishmen agreed 
with their poet that music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast. But a certain Mr. J. Edward Pfeiffer, 
who writes to the Pad/ Mall Gazette, appears to think 
otherwise—at least concerning Wagner’s music. He 
seems to hold that it has an effect diametrically the op- 
posite to that of soothing the savage breast; that is, that 
it excites insanity in the civilized brain. He says: 

You are not far out in surmising that Wagner or his music has helped 
considerably in spending the brain and nerves of poor King Louis. The 
process has gone on from the time the ‘‘ Rheingold’’ was first produced, 


at an enormous cost, at Munich, and must then have laid a deep foundation 
for the present result. I was present with a friend, a musician, who, less 
steeled than I against modern or fashionable impresses, felt for weeks 
after as if his brain were filled with hot sand. Fortunately, he has not 
shared the fate of the many whom Wagner’s productions have driven into 
lunatic asylums, or into a state of chronic prostration of nerves. Thata 
more healthful counter-wave in Germany has at last set in, and by it 
thousands of followers are thrown into the wake of Joachim and other 
great musical authorities, is testified by the fact that in Frankfort and 
other musical centres the theatres do not fill any more when Wagner's 
operas are performed. The craze here is still kept up, but would soon be 
of the past were it not for the splendid idiosyncrasy of that great and 
unique conductor whose magic wand and power of assimilation can im- 
part to almost any form of music a charm of his own. In the meantime 
the mischief the music of the future is doing in old England is not so 
great and seems chiefly confined to a nervous excess in a few foreign 





pianists, who, even when not battling with Wagner or Liszt, maim nearly 
every piano they play upon. 


If we had a friend whose brain had at any time felt as 





if it were filled with hot sand, we would keep very quiet 
about it, for we know people would think that “ filled 
with hot sand,” was a tautological expression for Katzen- 
jammer. For ourselves, we decline to believe that the 
brain of Mr. Pfeiffer’s friend was affected as stated 
solely by “ Rhinegold” (there is too much water in it), 
but we have known Rhine wine to produce such an 
effect upon the brain. We have not heard of anyone 
being driven insane by Wagner’s music, but there is, 
we believe, in Bayreuth, a “Home” for anti- Wagner- 
ites, and a penitentiary for small boys caught whistling 
anything but leading motives. Mr. Pfeiffer is decidedly 
wrong when he says that the interest in Wagner's music 
is dying out; the plain facts are against him. 








NEXT SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


ROM time to time during Mr. Edmund C. Stanton’s 

absence abroad we received special cables announcing 
important engagements made by him on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House. Since his return he has 
given to the representatives of the leading dailies an ac- 
count of his experiences abroad and an estimate of the 
strength of the company he has engaged. As the reports 
which appeared in the dailies were far from satisfactory 
a representative of The Musical Courter called upon Mr. 
Stanton and had a conversation with him upon questions 
of interest to our readers. 

Many obstacles were placed in Mr. Stanton’s way by 
German managers under the lead of Her Von Hiilsen, of 
Berlin, whose ire was awakened by Fraiilein Lehmann’s 
breach of contract. Even when Mr. Stanton explained 
to Herr Von Hiilsen that Fraiilein Lehmann had broken 
her contract to accept a concert engagement and not at 
the instigation of the Metropolitan Opera- House manage- 
ment, the Berlin intendant and other German managers 
were loth to grant their artists permission to go to 
America. One paper announced Mr. Stanton’s arrival as 
that of Herr Stanton, der Versucher—Mr. Stanton, the 
Tempter. 

Mr. Stanton heard Winckelman in Vienna, but, con- 
trary to reports in German newspapers, did not offer 
him an engagement, as he considered the tenor’s histri- 
onic powers too limited. Goetz he found suffering in 
voice from sickness, and threatened perhaps with a vocal 
dissolution similar to that of Campanini. Mr. Stanton 
when he left here had serious intentions of offering 
Schott an engagement, but he learned that Schott ap- 
peared to have been losing ground of late. Tenors like 
Niemann and Vogel he considered too old to makea suc- 
cess in this country, where kindly memories would not 
soften the ravages of time. In a practical spirit, purely 
American, Mr. Stanton then started out in quest of 
young tenors who had not yet secured a rank worthy of 
their powers because the old favorites were in their way. 
He thus succeeded in engaging Herr Zobel, who last 
sang in Wiesbaden, and partially effected an engagemert 
with Herr Gritzinger, of Vienna, which has since been 
closed. Mr. Stanton showed to our representative 
photographs of these two artists, who are certainly speci- 
mens of magnificent manhood, being truly heroic in face 
and figure. Herr Gritzinger was in the costume of 
Manrico, from which we assume that he will be cast in 
such French and Italian operas as the management will 
produce next season, notably the “ Huguenots” and 
“ Aida.” Herr Zobel will bear the brunt of the Wagnerian 
portion of the season. Our representative also saw a 
photograph of Friulein Foerstner, who appears to be a 
decided beauty. Mr. Stanton is negotiating with an- 
other tenor, whose name is, however, withheld for the 
present. 

The announcement that improvements will be made 
in the ballet is most welcome, for the ballet at the Met- 
ropolitan was really a disgrace to the establishment. A 
poor ballet is worse than no ballet. But now that the 
directors of the Metropolitan have awakened to the fact 
that they have had a very poor ballet, we may expect 
considerable improvement. Photographs of the pre- 
miéres and several members of the corps hold out much 
promise of terpsichorean delights, and there is every 
prospect that the saltatory exercises which will be in- 
dulged in at the Metropolitan next season will be more 
pleasing to the eye than those of the past season. 

From what Mr. Stanton said to our representative 
concerning Herr Fischer’s experience in Germany, that 
admirable artist seems to have been subjected to a 
veritable prosecution because he remained away from 
Dresden beyond his leave of absence. When he arrived 
in Dresden he found that his effects had been seized. 
The Dresden manager also notified Frau Wagner that 
the Dresden artists upon whom she relied for the 





Bayreuth performances would not be allowed to sing 
there this summer unless Herr Fischer’s engagement 
was cancelled, and other managers who had made engage- 
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ments for Gastspiele with Herr Fischer were similarly 
bulldozed. 

We have already announced that the chief novelties of 
the season will be Wagner's “ Siegfried ” and Goldmark’s 
“Merlin.” Our representative received from Mr. Stan- 
ton the libretto of “ Merlin,” and an account of it will be 
found elsewhere. Briill’s “Golden Cross” will also be 
brought out and as it is a short opera will be followed 
by the Vienna Waltz ballet, in which famous Viennese 
waltzes from the last century to those of Strauss are 
utilized. The production of ballets is a good idea, for 
the ballets will please the nabobs of the establishment 
and their families whose tastes are yet on too low a plane 
to enable them to enjoy the beauties of Wagner. 








THE LIBRETTO OF “MERLIN.” 


NE of the chief novelties to be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House next season is Carl 
Goldmark’s “ Merlin,” which. will have its first perform- 
ance on any stage on the occasion of its production at 
the Metropolitan. It is indicative of the rank which 
New York now occupies among the musical cities of the 
world—a rank which it largely owes to the Metropolitan 
Opera-House—that what is, undoubtedly, a very impor- 
tant musical novelty should be heard here before it is 
given in Germany, the birthplace of the composer. 
“Merlin” is in three acts. The libretto is by Siegfried 
Lipiner, who, however, has derived much inspiratipn 
from Wagner, as will appear in the course of this rehear- 
sal of the story which THE MUSICAL COURIER is the 
first among its contemporaries to give. The scene of 
the opera is laid in Wales, the hero, Mer/zn, being the 
Welsh seer of that name who figures in Spenser's “ Fairie 
Queene” and in Tennyson’s “ Vivian” as one of King 
Arthur's knights. The characters are: 
Viviane. 
Bedwyr. 
Glendower, keeper of the castle. 


The Fay Morgana. 
The Demon. 


King Arthur. 
Ginevra (mute). 
Modrea, 
Gawein, 
Lancelot, 
Merlin. 


Knights of the Round 
Table. 


Knights, Warriors, Virgins, Women, Spirits. 


At the opening of the first act ZLamce/ot has arrived 
before Aing Arthur's castle and summons Mer/in, who 
is a knight of supernatural powers, to save the day 
for the, through treachery, hard-pressed king. From 
within the castle are heard the strains of Mer/in's harp. 
The seer, who divines the purport of Lance/lot’s message, 
sends a cheering prophecy to Arthur, and when Lancelot 
has departed summons the Demon and commands him 
to envelop the enemy in clouds and lead him astray 
through will-o’-the-wisps. At the Demon's behest clouds 
arise, ‘mid the chanting of spirits, pass over the scene and 
vanish and little flickering flames, having played among 
the bushes, follow the clouds. The Demon, who is in 
Merlin's servitude, and forced through the seer to fur- 
ther the cause of the righteous, chants an invocation to 
the Fay Morgana, from whom he learns that Mer/zn’s 
powers would wane if a woman should win his love. 
The Demon departs in order to guide V vzane, the Virgin 
of the Fountain, the most beauteous maid in Wales, in- 
to Merdin's presence. 

Meanwhile the Azag, who has triumphed over his ene- 
mies, returns at the head of his victorious host. In the 
midst of the ensuing festivities, when Mer/in, who has 
been proclaimed the real victor by the X7g, has intoned a 
pean, a wonderfully clear, pure voice of a woman is 
heard, and Vivzane appears upon the summit of a crag. 
She descends and approaches Mer/in. He is evidently 
struck with her beauty, but, in order to shake off its in- 
fluence, is harsh and repellent. He sweeps his fingers 
over his harp as though about to resume his pzan, but 
the harp is mute. The Demon's work is already prosper- 
ing. Merlin is now even more repelling in his manner 
toward Viviane, and he refuses to allow her to crown 
him with a wreath of oak leaves. She throws the wreath 
at his feet, and, with her virgins, ascends the crag. On 
the summit she turns, and, as the curtain falls, her look 
meets that of Mer/in. 

The scene of the second act is laid in Mer/in's magic 
garden near the entrance to his temple. Modred and 
several other knights meet and plot to seize the throne 
and proclaim Modred king during Arthur's absence on 
foreign conquest. Arthur and his suite arrive to bid 
farewell to Merlin. Lancelot accuses Modred of plotting 
treason, but Mer/in, who is requested to decide, pro- 
claims Lance/ot’s accusation false, and Modred is invested 
as regent during the A7ug’s absence, so greatly has the 
impression which Vvéane has made upon Mer/in weak- 
ened the seer’s powers of divination. 

The knights having departed and Mer/in having en- 
tered the temple, the Demon guides Viviane into Merlin's 
magic garden. Near the entrance to the temple she sees 
upon an altara vei) of magic-like airiness of texture. 





Seizing it she throws it playfully aloft. It remains sus- 
pended in air and suffuses a gentle radiance over the 
scene. The spirits of water, air, earth and flowers appear 
and dance in graceful measures. JAfer/in comes upon 
the threshold of the temple. The spirits vanish. The 
veil floats down upon a bush. Mer/in exclaims that had 
she thrown the veil over herself the blooming garden 
would fave been suddenly converted into a rocky bar- 
renness. They regard each other with growing interest. 
Their words give expression to their mutual passion, 
and at last they clasp one another in a loving embrace. 
Suddenly the clash of arms is heard. Modred has put 
the faithful retainers of Arthur to flight. Treason has 
triumphed. Merdin realizes the danger to which his 
power is exposed by his love for Vzviane. He tries to 
tear himself away from her. But she, in loving anguish, 
seizes the veil and throws it over him. There isa crash 
of thunder. The garden vanishes. In its place is a 
howling wilderness. Mer/in is seen chained with red- 
hot chains to a rock. The Demon, standing upon a 
rocky eminence, greets him with a triumphant laugh. 
Viviane sinks with an agonized shriek to the ground. 

The same scene is disclosed when the curtain rises 
upon the third act. V7zvane is deploring the sorrow her 
rash act has brought upon Mer/in. Touched by her 
grief the Fay Morgana rises and phophesies that through 
faithful love she may save Mer/in. Meanwhile mocking 
Spirits surround. Mer/in. His despair reaches the limits 
of agony when Lancelot appears and implores him to aid 
Arthur, who is in danger of being slain in the battle, 
which has turned against him. Mer/zn exclaims that to 
be free to aid the King he would give his soul to the 
evil cne. “Agreed!” shrieks the Demon. The chains 
fall and Mer/in hastens to the King’s aid. Arthur's is 
the victory, but Mer/in is mortally wounded. The 
Demon claims him as hisown. V7viane, however, pierces 
her heart with a poniard, expires in her lover’s arms, 
and through her sacrifice redeems him from the sway of 
the Demon, 

The idea of the salvation of man through woman’s 
love is a favorite one with Wagner, so that the motif of 
Herr Lipiner’s libretto is Wagnerian. The garden trans- 
formation scene is a “crib” from “ Parsifal.” Viviane 
was written for Fraulein Lehmann, who was to have 
created the part in Berlin. She will create it—here. 
The libretto certainly offers opportunity for the most 
varied musical effects. 








METRONOME MARKS. 
tie week we received by mail from New Brunswick, 
Canada, the following questions : 
Haydn’s Mass, No. 2. 


I. The Kyrie is marked ‘‘ Largo metronome ,| = 66.” 
The Christe is marked ‘* Allegro moderato metronome 


oe = 80.” 

Is it correct to call the Kyrie ‘‘ largo” and Christe ‘‘ allegro 
moderato ” when there is so little difference in time, if metro- 
nome figures are correct ? 

II. What is the meaning of ,) = 112 when the movement is 
3? Would it not be better to mark it, say, J’—=S0? In other 
words, why is metronome marked in a quarter note when the 


piece is in : movement? Is it a mistake in the print ? 


We will at first answer the questions practically, and 
say that the notations largo and allegro moderato must 
be correct, as most probably old “ Papa Haydn ” himself 
wrote them down; the mefronome marks might be cor- 
rect if applied to the metronome of the so-called “ re- 
viser,” who could not refrain from helping poor, deficient 
old Haydn with his great wisdom. As to the second 
question, there is evidently a mistake either in the print 
or in the “revision” or “ revizing,” and the suggestion 


to mark a ¢ movement with an eighth-note is certainly 


correct and very sensible. 

This may pass for a practical answer of the two ques- 
tions, but it is by no means all that could be said about 
it, and since the questions touch a matter of principle 
we cannot resist looking at it a little closer, 

Some ten or fifteen years ago there was a convention 
of opera-conductors held in Vienna, for the purpose of 
permanently affixing the tempi of the principal parts of 
all the grand operas on the repertory at that time by 
metronoming each and every thing and putting the 
figures in a separate book. The meeting consisted only 
of the very cleverest musicians, and yet it was only with 
great difficulties that an agreement could be reached: 
they had even to vote for each movement, At last they, 
had quite a number of pieces metronomed, and the con- 
vention being over every one of the members returned 
home to his own metronome, but—oh, wonder !—not 
one of the figures suited exactly; some did not fit jin 
Dresden, some others were not right in Munich, and at 
some places none of the figures would suit—and then 





those wise men began to remember that there are not 
two clock-works going perfectly alike. Result: The 
metronome-compilation-book was put on a shelf and 
never looked at again. The compilers scored a failure ! 

Thus the inequality of clockworks gives us the first 
point against the use of metronome marks. Another 
point is gained by considering the individualities of the 
performers. Speaking of a mass, let us consider the 
voices of the singers ; a rich, heavy voice takes naturally 
a broader, slower movement (needing more time to de- 
velop a full voluminous tone) than a light and flexible 
one, yet both kinds of voices may be equally well 
adapted for the same piece of music, and as slight as the 
difference in time may be there will be a difference. 
With pianists the touch takes the place of voice-charac- 
teristics; with violinists the bowing, or, as they like to 
call it,the tone. Wilhelmj can afford to play the second 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto considerably 
slower than, for instance, Sarasate ; yet it will have the 
same effect upon us—that is, it will in both cases be the 
beautiful adagio. Now, how about the perfectly legiti- 
mate differences of conceptions? Some parchment- 
souled professor may say: “Conception must not inter- 
fere with the tempo!” Well, he is right, so far as an 
allegro must not become an andante through difference 
ofconception. But Mr. Pigtailwig would better let music 
and art altogether alone if he does not know how many 
degrees of allegro and andante there are. How many 
different Hamlets have we seen? Whoever asked which 
Compare the Ofhe/los of Rossi and Salvini. 
What a difference! Yet both are represented as Shakes 
pearian characters. Or compare Beethoven’s “ Apas- 
sionata” of Rubinstein and Biilow—the latter may be 
very correct, dreadfully correct, but has not Rubinstein’s 
warm-hearted conception (we dare say impersonation) 
an equal right of existence? Music isand remainsan art, 
and however much it needs the subservience of science 
it will never become a systematic science itself. 

So far we have three undeniable points against well- 
meaning Mr. Maelzl’s invention ; but we are not through 
yet | 

Let us for a moment think that we had a metronome 
of perfect correctness, a metronome which—if set to ,) 
— 144—would really strike 144 times in a minute, and 
now let us try to play only four bars according to 
its time-beating and we will most likely stop playing in 
the second bar and shut up the metronome, because the 
four quarters of the first bar were already not equal. 
There was an accent which could not “sing out,” there 
was a little ornament which did not entirely fill up the 
beat—well, if we could follow a metronome there would 
be no need of any conductors, the worst of whom we call 
“live metronomes!” 

You might ask, “If this is the case, what are metro- 
nomes good for?” And we would be compelled to 
say: “ Except for finger exercises, for nothing!” If you 
should ask: ‘“‘ Why then have they been used so long?” 
We would be obliged toanswer: “ They have never been 
used by anybody who had any calling to perform such 
pieces to which metronome marks have been:added by 
a reviser after the composer's death”” A “ musician by 
the grace of God” needs no metronome marks; he hard- 
ly needs a tempo notation like andante or allegro, as 
after:a short acquaintance with a musical work the 
themes and their treatment will give him ample indica- 
tions for the tempo of it. Now we hear you say: 
“But we are not all such good musicians by the grace 
of God!” Well, there was a day when the musician 
was no musician at all; follow his course and you will 
arrive at the same end! Take a good teacher for a 
good price, educate your musical mind, develop your 
taste and learn to listen with understanding, goto good 
concerts and operas, form an opinion and compare it 
with the criticisms of competent writers ; but, first of 
all, give up the idea that you could ever learn anything 
about performing music from a—book that contains 
more than the composer has put in. 

Not long ago we heard one of our best music instruc- 
tors lamenting: “Oh, these editions! these so-calied 
revised editions! In my days of study my teacher used 
to tell me to get such and such a sonata by Beethoven 
or Schumann or so. Now, when I tell my pupils the 
same thing, they ask me, ‘ Which edition?’ And when 
I say, ‘The Beethoven edition,’ they answer: ‘There is 
no such edition as a Beethoven edition.’ And my pupils 
generally get the Cotta edition. Sometimes I differ with 
Messrs. Lebert & Stark’s opinions, and try to explain 
myself. But, oh! my good pupils have read all the 
‘critical remarks ;’ they become confused, and they might 
as well lose their confidence in my ability as an instruc- 
tor.” Really we cannot blame the good man for his 
lamenting, for, to be candid, these “ editions” are the 
plague of the present, and the “critical remarks,” foot- 
ing and the metronome marks heading a Beethoven 


was correct ? 
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sonata are enough to make any musician sick who is not 
too lazy to do his own thinking. 

Beethoven, Mozart and all the other old gentlemen, 
occupants of the Olympian Parnassus, must have had 
lots of fun when stout little “ Professor” Lebert arrived 
there one or two years ago, and it must have been real 
comical when, after the introduction ceremonies were 
over, old Beethoven asked little Lebert, “What have 
you written?” “Oh, I—I revis—no I—I—edited your 
works!" 

How the jolly old gentleman must have chuckled ! 
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THEY MARRyY.—Mr. George Schaefer, one of Baltimore’s 
most accomplished violinists, was married last Wednesday to 
Miss Katie Alt, of Grand Island, N. Y. The ceremony took 
place at the Evangelical Church, Grand Island. 

LINDBLAD IN THE LEXICON.—A curious typographical 
error in Riemann’s ‘‘ Music-Lexikon” makes it appear that the 
celebrated Swedish “born 1804 in 
Stockholm, pupil of Zelter in Berlin, since 1835, in Stockholm, 
where he died August, 1788.” Lindblad was Jenny Lind’s first 
teacher, 


composer Lindblad was 


JOHANN SVENDSEN.—The picture of this talented com- 
poser and conductor which appears on our_front page to-day is 
an excellent likeness. Svendsen was born in Christiania, Nor- 
way, on September 30, 1840, He is a pupil of the Leipzic 
Conservatory, and studied under David, Hauptmann, Richter 
and Reinecke, He was in this city in 1871 and married here. 
He is a prolific writer and some of his works are held in high 
esteem. 


MAX LIEBLING’S VACATION.—There is not another 

teacher of the piano in this city who is more constantly and un- 
remittingly engaged in giving lessons than Mr. Max Liebling. 
His vacation is therefore a boon to himself and he will enjoy it 
in the Catskills this summer. 
THE Hupson.—Mme. Octavia Hensel, a 
lady well-known in the musical circles of two continents, both as 
a musician and a musical pedagogue, and whose residence is in 
Nashville, Tenn., for the time being, is now spending her vaca- 
tion at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. Mme. Hensel has in the past 
contributed some spicy articles to THz MusicaL Courier, 


ENJOYING 


RipE OLD AGE.—Next year will be the centennial anni- 
versary of Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” It was given for the first 
time in Prague, October 29, 1787. 

MISS MARIANNA BRANDT TALKS.—The accomplished 
contralto singer, Miss Brandt, talked to a Sus reporter last Satur- 
day. These are a few of her remarks ; 

‘* Nothing is decided yet about the repertoire for the next sea- 
son and the management very wisely withholds the names of the 
principal newly-engaged artists, I only know positively of the 
engagement of the new tenor, Mr. Zobel, of Wiesbaden, a very 
beautiful man, with a sweet and powerful voice. Herr Schott 
wanted to be engaged, I understand, but Mr. Stanton probably 
thought he was too ambitious a man for the company.” 

‘Why does Mr. Stanton, as you say, wisely withhold most of 
the names of the newly-engaged artists ?” asked the reporter. 

**On account of the Lehmann controversy. You must know 
that the principal managers of Europe will, after the experience 
of last year, not permit their artists to cross the ocean, and if 
such were engaged by Mr. Stanton it wouldn’t do at all to let 
their present managers know beforehand. Fri. Lehmann her- 
self can settle her individual case with Intendant Von Hiilsen 
now at any time, Von Hiilsen having agreed to release her of 
all her obligations as soon as she pays the forfeit money. As 
this is quite a large sum Lilli has taken the case under considera- 
tion. If a settlement is made she will sing at the Vienna Hof- 
oper before she comes to New York in October, but this will not 
help the other artists who would like to go abroad.” 

Fraulein Brandt further said that she had met Liszt at the 
musical festival in Sondershausen. 

** I was astonished and grieved to find the master so ill,”’ she 
said. “He looked terrible. His right eye is blind, and the 
sight of his left eye will soon be gone. Aside from that an in- 
curable sickness has taken hold of his body. But, nevertheless, 
he held out bravely and conducted the festival as he had prom- 
ised, but with great pain and under many difficulties. I sang 
Dr. Damrosch’s * Sulamith’ at one of the concerts, and the mas- 
ter expressed his highest regard for the composition.” 

The Abbé Liszt’s incurable complaint, it is understood, is 
dropsy. 


——Mr. Adolph Neuendorff was taken before the York- 
ville Police Court for a violation of the amusement law as inter- 
preted according to a late decision of the Court of Appeals. 
This happened last Wednesday. Since then matters have been 
partially adjusted, but much trouble is anticipated by managers 
and proprietors of places of amus@ment where beverages are sold. 
Mayor Grace says that the law must be enforced until the Legis- 
lature meets and changes or abolishes it. 


——_~»— 





——The first of the three days’ session of the Ohio Music 
leachers' Association convened at the High School chapel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last Tuesday, July 6,with a very fair attendance of dele- 
gates, and others continued to arrive during the day. The number 
present at the first session was much greater than on the same day 
in former years and they kept coming allday. There were enrolled 
about 200, mostly new members. The interest increased all day 
and the convention will exceed in numbers and interest any other 
in the history of the association. Subsequent information is to 
the effect that the meeting was the most successful in the history 
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Mr. Florio on the M. T. N. A. 
80 East Nintu-Sr., N. Y. Crrvy, July 7, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier ; . 

Permit me to thank you for raising your voice against the pro- 
posed unauthorized changes in my essay, decided upon by the 
M. T. N. A. 

I do not belong to the association ; I was strongly pressed to 
write and deliver the essay in question; and having, after some 
hesitation, consented to do so, did my best to embody in it what I 
believed, and still believe, to be the exact truth in connection 
with my subject. The so-called ‘‘ personalities” in the essay 
were very impersonal so far as I was concerned ; for example, at 
least three of the gentlemen whose work was quoted by me as a 
specimen of what should not exist in our church music are warm 
friends of mine, for whom I have, personally, the greatest possi- 
ble respect and liking. My praise and blame were apportioned 
purely upon a basis of abstract truth, absolutely without reference 
to my private likes or dislikes. 

The general treatment I have received from the association 
should certainly be put upon record as a warning to outsiders who 
may hereafter be invited and urged to favor it either with essays 
or in any other way. 

No notice was sent me of the place of meeting. I had to dis- 
cover that for myself after my arrival in Boston. No attention of 
any kind (except the disagreeable kind I received in the discus- 
sion following my essay) was paid tome. I had to pay my way 
into the hall on the very day on which I delivered my essay. I 
was not introduced even to the president of the association, whom 
I had therefore to meet upon the stage, at the moment of deliver- 
ing my essay, as a perfect stranger—a most unpleasant situation. 
And no thanks of any kind, direct or indirect, were tendered me 
by anyone for the time, thought and money (for I was kindly 
permitted to bear all my expenses of every sort, even including, 
as I have said, my admission to the hall in which I spoke) I had 
used purely for the benefit of the association and at its invitation. 

As to the proposition carried by vote in the association meeting 
to alter (without even going through the form of asking my per- 
mission) my essay so as to make it agree with their peculiar ideas 
before publishing it with my name appended, 1 think a decision 
as to the propriety and courtesy of that action may safely be left 
to every unprejudiced person. 

The essay appeared in the Boston /era/d in a form as nearly 
complete as was possible without music-type. It is my present in- 
tention to publish it absolutely complete in pamphlet form, in order 
that the unwarrantable liberties taken with it by the association 
(if they carry out their expressed resolves) may become plainly 
apparent to anyone who is interested in the matter, 

Respectfully yours, CARYL FLorio. 
Without having had any knowledge of the remark- 
able events described in Mr. Florio’s letter, we stated in 
our issue of last week: 
‘* As far as the business operations of the association are con- 
cerned we can state, after having observed them personally 
for years now, that they require practical, common-sense re- 
modeling. ” 
And the creation of committees whose duty it would 
be to prevent such flagrant breaches of courtesy and of 
ordinary etiquette is about as important a matter of 
business as the association has on hand. All this would, 
however, have remained unnoticed had we not referred 
to the Florio episode in our review of the proceedings 
of the association, on the strength of which Mr. Florio 
wrote the above letter, and the disclosures it makes are 
so serious that some explanation is due from the con- 
trolling element of the association. 
A gentleman is invited to read an essay on a subject upon 
which his judgment is considered au faz¢; in fact he is 
selected because he is known to be an authority. Before 
his essay is accepted it is proposed to mutilate it, and 
without requesting any permission on his part. It is sub- 
sequently discovered that the association bore not a 
particle of expense in the production of the essay and in 
its delivery. The writer of the essay, after producing it, 
goes to the expense of visiting the city where he is to 
read his essay, and then pays admission to get the op- 
portunity to consistently follow the program. He does 
not ask any remuneration for work, time and expenses ; 
he receives none, and instead of receiving a vote of 
thanks, which was the least that could be offered, he is 
virtually told by the association, for whose benefit he did 
all this, that his essay can be accepted only provided he 
permits it to reflect not his views but the views of some 
of the gentlemen belonging to the association. Prepos- 
terous! Mr. Florio wisely refused to have any such 
liberty taken with his brain-work. We shall print the 
essay in these columns beginning with the next week’s 
issue.—[{ EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. 


0. M. T. A. and M, T. N, A. 

Cotumsus, Ohio, July ro, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Your note received and contents perused with lively satisfaction. 
You say that a notion prevails in the East that our association 
will hold itself as an independent one. In that you are correct. 





of the association. 





But lest such word may be interpreted in a hostile sense, I wish 








to say right here that while the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
does not propose to hang on the coat-tails of the East or serve as 
the tail of a kite, it yet is ready to co-operate with the National 
on the plan of delegative representation. On this line I am com- 
pelled to state that our representative at the late meeting at 
Boston, Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, was badly snubbed, If 
the present organization is going to treat State representation in 
that way, we desire to say that we are fully prepared te “go it 
alone.” Our motto is independence without antagonism. You 
will do an act of justice to our association by publishing this note. 
We desire to declare our position at once, lest thére may be some 
erroneous impressions. I wish also to state that one of your 
official organs, Brainard’s Musical World, will publish verbatim 
our entire proceedings, business, essays, discussions, &c., in in- 
stallments between now and our next annual meeting, and we 
would appreciate if you would kindly copy such when they may 
appear. We have had a glorious time, 
Respectfully yours, 


EpmuND S. MATTOON. 





A Letter From Mme. Brinkerhoff. 
21g East E1GHTEENTH-ST,, New York, July 8, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Allow me to acknowledge your issue of July 7, and also to 
offer my thanks as one of the members of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. Your report is excellent and generally 
satisfactory. Your reporter, or critic, more properly called, perhaps 
inadvertently left out any mention of my remarks, or of the par- 
ticularly agreeable compliment paid me in section B, July 1. 
After the reading of the three papers on the voice by Messrs. 
Tubbs, Pattou and Weber, a gentleman arose and asked the 
thair, Mr. Arthur Foote, of Boston, to invite me (my name not 
being on the program) at the request of many present to give 
my views on the subject under discussion (voice culture). As a 
personal compliment I could but feel grateful, and’as a reaching 
out of the hand of Boston to New York I felt proud to be the 
medium of showing the good feeling existing, they being all 
strangers to me. Therefore I regret the little episode did not 
find space in your eleven-column article on the Music Teachers’ 
National Association and American College of Music conventions. 
As a member of them both I am obliged to you for your excellent 
report. I remain respectfully yours, 

CLARA BRINKERHOFF. 
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....-Dr. Hans von Biilow will conduct a series of impor- 
tant orchestral concerts at Hamburg during next season. 

....Joachim is making a trip through France and 
Wilhelmj has returned from Constantinople to his home in Wies- 
baden. 

...-Eugene d’Albert, the young pianist and composer, 
will shortly undertake an extensive concert tour in Russia and 
Scandinavia. 

...A commemorative tablet has been placed against the 
house, at Coblenz, where Henriette Sontag, the world-famed 
singer, was born. 

..+.The statue of Hector Berlioz will be unveiled at the 
Place Vintimille in October next. Mr. Hubert, contributed an 
excellent article on Berlioz and the statue in the last Sunday Séar , 

....It is expected that Mme. Patti will sing twice in the 
first week in November in the new hall, Dublin, and go from 
there to Queenstown, en route for New York, where she opens on 
November 15. 

....On his journey through Paris to St. Petersburg, Mr. , 
Rubinstein, it is said, informed a friend that. his net profits in 
the 106 ‘‘ historical ” and other recitals which he has given since 
last October amounted in round numbers to £20,000. 

....-Liszt’s seventy-sixth birthday is to be celebrated in 
October next by the newly-founded Liszt Society, of Leipsic, by 
festive performances extending over several days, and including 
a dramatic representation of ‘‘ St. Elizabeth.” —A/usical Times. 

....A violin virtuoso, Herr Marcel Herwegh, son of the 
well-known German poet, George Herwegh, has created much 
enthusiasm on his recent concert tour in Russia, and is about to 
extend his visits to other European countries. — Musical Times, 

....Under the title of “Georges Bizet et son, uvre,” an 
interesting and elaborate volume on the subject of the composer 
of ‘‘Carmen” has just been published at Paris, from the pen of 
M. Ernest Guiraud. Another valuable French publication, re- 
cently issued, is entitled ‘* La Voix et la Chant, traité pratique,” 
by M. J. Faure, the eminent baritone.—A/usical Times. 

....In an article headed “ La Question Wagner,’ recently 
published in the Paris Revue Contemporaine, the writer, M. 
Alfred Ernst, says, inter alia: ‘‘ The public are at length begin- 
ning to question the sincerity of certain press organs in their sys- 
tematical and calumnious onslaughts against Wagner, and to 
grow heartily tired of these incessant outbursts of insane hatred 
and vulgar abuse. A strong desire is manifesting itself in many 
quarters to become acquainted with the dramas of the great re- 
former in a more complete and satisfactory way than through 
mere analyses of excerps. The principal scenes of the first act 
of ‘Die Walkire,’ recently produced at M. Lamourreux's con- 
certs, have raised a perfect storm of applause, as spontaneous 
as it was unanimous. Thus, ‘ Lohengrin’ will assuredly not be 
the only one of Wagner’s works which, if performed on the stage, 
will prove highly acceptable to a future French audience. 
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WACNER’S MUSIC DRAMAS." 
By Gustav Kossk. 


(ConTInugD.) 


HE storm then gradually dies away. Before it has 
quite passed over, the curtain rises, revealing the 
large hall of Hunding’s dwelling. This hall is built around 
a huge ash-tree, whose trunk and branches pierce the 
roof, over which the foliage is supposed to spread. 
There are walls of rough-hewn boards. here and there 
hung with large plaited and woven hangings. In the 
right foreground is a large, open hearth; back of it 
in a recess is the larder, separated from the hall by 
a woven hanging. half drawn. In the background is 
a large door. A few steps in the left foreground lead up 
to the door of an innerroom. The furniture of the hall 
is primitive and rude. It consists chiefly of a table, 
bench and stools in front of the ash-tree. Only the 
light of the fire on the hearth illumines the room ; 
though occasionally its fitful gleam is slightly inten- 
sified by a distant flash of lightning from the departing 
storm. 

The door in the background is opened from without, 
Stegmund, supporting himself with his hand on the bolt 
stands in the entrance. He seems exhausted. His ap- 
pearance is that of a fugitive who has reached the limit 
of his powers of endurance. Seeing no one in the hall, 
he staggers toward the hearth and sinks upon a bearskin 
rug before it, with the exclamation : 

“* Whose hearth this may be, 
Here I must rest me.” 

In an Italian opera we would probably have had at 
this point a very amusing illustration of the total disre- 
gard for dramatic fitness which characterizes the old- 
fashioned opera. Szegmund, though supposed to be 
exhausted by his flight through the storm, would have 
had strength enough left to stand near the foot-lights 
and siny an aria with the regulation bravura passages, 
and, if he got enough applause, to sing it over again. 
Then only would he sink down upon the rug exhausted, 
but whether from singing or from his flight through the 
storm we would be unable to say. Wagner's treatment 
of this scene is masterly. As Szegmund stands in the 
entrance we hear the SIEGMUND MOTIVE (page 5, line 5). 
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This is a sad, weary strain on cellos and basses. It seems 
the wearier for the burden of an accompanying figure on 
the horns, beneath which it seems to stagger as Stegmund 
staggers toward the hearth. Thus the music not only 
reflects Siegmund’s weary mien, but accompanies most 
graphically his weary gait. Perhaps Wagner’s inten- 
tion was more metaphysical. Maybe the burden beneath 
which the Siegmund Motive staggers is the curse of 
Alberich. It is certainly (as we shall see) through that 
curse that Szegmund's life has been one of storm and 
stress. 

When the storm-beaten Wiilsing has sunk upon the | 
rug the Siegmund Motive is followed by the Storm Mo- 
tive pp—and the storm has died away. The door of 
the room to the left opens and Sveg/inde appears. She | 
has heard someone enter, and thinking her husband has 
returned has come into the hall to meet him. Seeing a 


stranger stretched upon the bearskin rug she approaches | 


and bends compassionately over him. 


Her compassionate action is accompanied by a new | 


motive, which by Wagner’s commentators has been en- 
titled the motive of compassion. But it seems to-me to 
have a further meaning as expressing the sympathy be- 
tween two souls, a tie so subtle that it is at first invisible 
even to those whom it unites. Szegmund and Sieglinde, 
it will be remembered, belong to the same race; and 
though they are at this point of the action unknown to 
one another, yet, as Szeg/inde bends over the hunted, 
storm-beaten Szegmund, that subtle sympathy causes her 
to regard him with more solicitude than would be awak- 
ened by any other unfortunate stranger. Hence I have 
called this motive the MOTIVE OF SYMPATHY—taking 
sympathy in its double meaning of compassion and 
affinity of feeling. 
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The beauty of this brief phrase is enhanced by its un- 
pretentiousness. It wells up from the orchestra as 
spontaneously as pity mingled with sympathetic sorrow 
wells up from the heart of a gentle woman. AAs it is 
Sigrene who has awakened these feelings in | SNeglinde, 


*Copyrighted 1886, by Seudv Kobbé. 





the Motive of Sympathy is heard simultaneously with 
the Siegmund Motive (page 7, line 4). 

Stegmund, suddenly raising his head, ejaculates, 
“Water, water!" Szeg/inde hastily snatches up a drink- 
ing-horn and, having quickly filled it at a spring near the 
house, swiftly returns and hands it to Siegmund. As 
though new hope were engendered in Szegmund's breast 
by Steglinde's gentle ministration the Siegmund Motive 
rises higher and higher, gathering passion in its upward 
sweep and then, combined again with the motive of 
sympathy, sinks to an expression of heartfelt gratitude. 
This passage is scored entirely for strings. Yet no com- 
poser, except Wagner, has evoked from a full orchestra 
sounds richer or more sensuously beautiful, (page 8, 
line 3 and 4.) 

Stegmund drinks, and then hands the drinking-horn 
As his look falls upon her features 
he regards them with growing interest. That strange 
presentiment of affinity is awakened in his breast. But 
in him, the storm-beaten fugitive, the emotion called 
forth by Sieg/inde’s gentle acts is deeper than sympathy 
of feeling. We hear versions of the Siegmund Motive, 
and the Motive of Flight (No. 11). But the former is no 
longer weary and despairing, nor the latter precipitate. 
It seems as though Szegmund, having found a haven of 
rest, were recalling his life’s vicissitudes with that feeling 


of sadness 


back to Szeg/inde. 


“* Which is not akin to pain, 
And resembies sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.” 


These reminiscences are followed by the Love Mo- 
TIVE, one of the most tenderly expressive phrases ever 
penned (page 9, line 3). 
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The melody in the entire passage jo co is, in the ver- 
sion of the Siegmund and Flight Motives and ‘n the 
Love Motive) is played by a single ’cello, and thus is in- 
vested with a mournful beauty which seems the musical 
expression of the thought in the lines from Longfellow 
I have just quoted. 

The version of the Motive of Flight preceding the 
Love Motive is as follows: 


(== 


The Love Motive is the mainspring of this act. 
this act tells the story of love from its inception to its 
consummation. Similarly in the course of this act the 
Love Motive rises by degrees of intensity from an ex- 
pression of the first tender presentiment of affection to 
the very ecstasy of love. 

Stegmund asks with whom he has found shelter. Szeg- 
linde replies that the house is Hunding’s, and she his 
wife, andrequests Szegmund to await her husband’s 
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For 


return. 
Weaponless am I: 


The wounded guest, 
He will surely give shelter, 

is Szegmuna’s reply. With anxious celerity, Szeg/inde 
asks him to show her his wounds. But, refreshed by 
the draught of cool spring water and with hope revived 
| by her sympathetic presence, he gathers force and, 
| raising himself to a sitting posture, exclaims that his 
| wounds are but slight; his frame is still firm, and had 
| sword and shieid been half so firm he would not have 
fled from his foes. His strength was spent in flight 
through the storm; but the night that sank on his 
vision has yielded again to the sunshine of Szeg/inde's 
| presence. At these words the Motive of Sympathy rises 
like a sweet hope. Szeg/inde filis the drinking-horn with 
mead and offers it to Szegmund. He asks her to take 
| the first sip. She does so and then hands it to him. His 
| eyes rest upon her while he drinks. As he returns the 
drinking-horn to her there are traces of deep emotion in 
his mien. He sighs and gloomily bows his head. The 
action at this point is most expressively accompanied by 
the orchestra. Specially noteworthy are an impassioned 
upward sweep of the Motive of Sympathy as Szegmund 
regards Szeg/inde with traces of deep emotion in his 
mien; the Motive of Flight as he sighs, thinking per- 
haps that misfortune will soon part them; and the sad, 
weary Siegmund Motive as he bows his head (page 12, 
line 4; page 5, lines 1 and 2). 

In a voice trembling with emotion, Szegmund tells her 
that she has harbored one whom misfortune follows 
whithersoever he wends his footsteps. Lest misfortune 
should through him enter her dwelling he will depart. 
With firm, determined strides he has reached the door, 
when Szeg/inde, forgetting all in her growing passion, 
calls after him: 





Then tarry here! 
Not bringest thou woe thither 
Where sorrow already reigns. 








curse of Aléerich. Her words are followed by a phrase 
freighted with woe, the Motive of the Walsung Race or 
the WALsSUNG MOTIVE E (page 45 Va line ne 1). 





Like be — 1 Motive it is > inneeied by the ‘cellos 
and basses. 

Siegmund turns and gazes searchingly into her fea- 
Sadly, and as though shamed by her outburst of 
Sieg- 


tures. 
feeling, she lets her eyes sink toward the ground. 
He leans against the hearth. His calm, 
She slowly raises her eyes 


mund returns. 
steady gaze rests upon her. 
to his. In long silence and with deep emotion they re- 
gardeach other. In the musical accompaniment tothis 
scene several motives are very effectively combined. Its 
basis is appropriately formed by the Walsung Motive. 
Over this rises the Motive of Sympathy. We then hear 
the Walsung and Flight Motives combined; next the 
Love Motive, and finally the Siegmund Motive. 

Steglinde is the first to start from the reverie. She 
hears Hunding \eading his horse to the stall. The 
music suddenly changes in character. Like a premo- 
nition of Hunding’s entrance we hear the HUNDING 
MOTIVE, fp. Then as Hunding, armed with spear and 
shield, stands upon the threshold, this HUNDING Mo- 
TIVE—as dark, forbidding and portentous of woe to the 
two Walsungs as Hunding’s sombre visage—resounds 
with dread power on the tubas rh 16, aire 3): 
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Calmly and firmly Scegmund meets Handing’ s scrutiny. 
Steglinde tells her husband that she found Szegmund 
exhausted near the hearth and refreshed him with mead. 
Hunding bids her prepare the meal. He does this with 
a semblance of graciousness, and similarly his Motive 


—$tsits 


as = 


assumes a semblance of graciousness (page 17, lines 4 
(last bar) and 5, and page 18, line.1). While preparing 
the meal Szeg/inde’s glance again and again wanders 
over to Stzegmund. Hunding, scanning the stranger's 
features, detects in them a resemblance to those of 
Steglinde. “ How like unto her!” he mutters to him- 
selt, his words being followed by the Motive of Compact 
(No. 9—for Wotan’s surrender of the Rhinegold to the 
giants in order to thus fulfil his compact with them for 
building Walhalla necessitated the creation of the Wal- 
sung race, through a scion of which Wotan hopes to see 
the Rhinegold restored to the Rhinedaughters. 

The table is spread. The three seat themselves. 
Hunding questions Stegmund as to his name. Szegmund 
gazes thoughtfully before him. Szeg/inde regards him 
with noticeable interest. MHunding, who has observed 
both, bids Szegmund gratify Szeglinde’s curiosity, and 
she, little suspecting her husband’s thoughts, urges 
Siegmund to tell his story. Szegmund in the narrative 
which follows conceals his identity and that of his 
father, evidently through fear that Hunding may be one 
of the numerous enemies of the Walsungs. He calls him- 
self Woeful and his father Wolf. He tells how one day 
in his boyhood, after hunting with his father, they re- 
turned to find their dwelling in ashes, his mother’s corpse 
among the ruins and no trace of his twin sister. Hunted 
by enemies, he and his father lived a wild life in the 
forest until in one of the combats they were separated. 
In vain he sought for a trace of his father. He found 
only a wild wolf's fur.* 

Stegmund sought to mingle with men and women, but 
wherever he went misfortune and strife followed him. 
His last combat was in behalf of a maiden whose 
brothers were forcing her to wed a man she loved not. 
He defended her till shield and sword were in splinters. 
Then he fled, reaching Hunding’s house when almost 
dead from exhaustion. 








“C.,” one of our leading musical men, sends me the follow- 
ing musical anecdote: ‘‘In speaking of musicians in your last 
week's chat you say: ‘It would pay any impresario to bring 
Santley over here, if only to sing ‘Simon, the Cellarer.”’ An 
impresario did bring him over a dozen years ago, and well do I 
remember the impressions made ‘On Santley by the want of ap- 
preciation of some of his Pennsylvania audiences. In Titusville, 
I think it was, the finest number on his program was that 
florid and flowing bass air in Hindel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ ‘ Oh, 
Ruddier than the Cherry.’ ‘He sang it in his best style,’ said 
the agent to me, ‘and what do you suppose they thought it was ?” 
I hesitated to venture an opinion. ‘Why,’ continued he, answer- 
ing his own question, ‘they thought it was a comic song, d d 
badly sung.’ Immediately after that Titusville concert Santley 
registered a big oath that he never would come back to America 
again.” —-Exchange. 





* At this point you hear the Walhalla Motive, No. 8, for the father was 
none other than Wotan, known to his human descendants, however, only as 
Wilse. In Wotan's narrative in the next act it will be found that Wotan 

purposely created these misfortunes for Stegmund in order to strengthen 


Upon Sieg/inde, as one of the Walsung race, rests the ! him for his task. 
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HOME NEWS. 








The Meigs Sisters (quartet) are summering at Larch- 
mont Manor. 

——Mr. Otto Sutro and family, of Baltimore, are at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso, arrived 
here yesterday. 

Miss May Fielding, of the American Opera Company, 
has married Diaz Albertini. 

Miss Emma Thursby and Mrs. Drasdil-Kersch have 
left for Europe, to be gone a few months. 

—— As we go to press we are informed that Mr. John 
Lennon, the organist, is seriously ill at his home in Boston. 
——Prof. W. H. Sherwood gives some thirty lessons a 
week here, at a full V for each lesson of one hour.—/Pittshburgh 

East End Bulletin. 

——Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, the composer of the 
** Awakening of the Lion” and the famous one-night opera, 
** The Sultan of Zanzibar,” is spending the summer at Newport. 
Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason, who has been in the 
East for several weeks, has returned home and will resume his 
teaching in Central Music Hall.—Chicago Saturday Evening 
Herald. 











G. 








Miss Mathilde Lennon, a most accomplished con- 
tralto singer, who has been residing here for some months, has 
returned to Boston, where she formerly resided. Her address is 
care of Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 

——nMr. Finck, the editor of the New York Evening Post, 
has started for his Mecca, and will be first and foremost to wit- 
ness the operas at Bayreuth. His admiration for Wagner is almost 
as intense as that of the late Bavarian king.—Buffalo Courier. 
The popular summer-nights’ concerts at the new 
Central Park Garden continue in public favor and prosperity. 
Mr. Nuendorff intends giving on Thursday evening of each week 
a ‘* Composers’ Night,” the first of which will occur to-morrow, 
when a most attractive program of Wagner selections will be 





rendered. 

The trustees of the Cincmnati College of Music have 
determined to give six symphony concerts next season with six 
public rehearsals in addition to the six chamber music concerts. 
Prof. Henry Shradieck will conduct the concerts, which will 
probably necessitate his continued residence at Cincinnati. It 
will be remembered that it was reported that he was to join the 
projected Thurber College here. The orchestra of these sym- 
phony concerts will have as its nucleus the members of the Cin- 
cinnati Philharmonic orchestra. There will be a citizen’s com- 
mittee to co-operate with the trustees, which will consist of 
Messrs. Alexander McDonald, Julius Balke, Jr., A. Howard 
Hinkle, Lucien Walsin, Dr. F. Forchheimer, Charles P. Taft, 
Stewart Shillito, William M. Hobart, John Church, Fenton 
Lawson, William Stichtenoth, Jr., Adolph Klein, A. C. Ed- 
wards, A. T. Goshorn, T. D. Lincoln, Larz Anderson and H. S. 
The details were to have been arranged last 





Fechheimer. 
Monday. 


Notes from London Figaro. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, one of the best-known and best- 

respected musical critics of the New York press, has arrived in 
London, en route for Bayreuth. During the week he has been the 
round of some of the opera-houses and concert-rooms. 
t Before going to her summer holiday at Royat, Mme. 
Marie Roze will give three court concerts severally at Copen- 
hagen, the Hague and Brussels, by command of the monarchs 
respectively of the Netherlands and Belgium. 

Mr. Henschel has been appointed a professor of singing at 
the Royal College of Music, in place of Mme. Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt, who will in future reside at Malvern. 

Mr. Rubinstein has resolved that two of the prizes he has 
recently founded at St. Petersburg shall be open to musicians of 
One of these prizes is for the composition of a 
The 


all nations. 
pianoforte concerto and the other for pianoforte playing. 
competitions will not take place till 1890. 

In the German papers will be noticed from time to time 
paragraphs to the effect that Mr. Rubinstein has accepted some 
enormous sum for a farewell tour of the United States. The 
facts are these: Mr. Rubinstein has received an offer from the 
American Opera Company to go to New York and conduct his 
opera, ‘‘ Nero,” which he is willing to do at a certain fee. But 
in order to defray expenses it is necessary that Mr. Rubinstein 
(who is little or no ‘‘draw” aga conductor) should appear as a 
pianist, and this he at present refuses todo. When he learns 
that the only result of his persistency will be the abandonment 
of the idea to produce ‘* Nero,” Mr. Rubinstein will probably 


relent. 





Communication. 
HE following letter was crowded out of our last 


issue by our report of the M. T. N. A.: 
Eprrortat Rooms Marit anp Express, 
New York, June 30, 1886, 


Editors Musical Courier : 


In looking over the installment of my articles on ** Wagner’s 
Music-Dramas” in your issue of to-day, I observe that in the 
incomprehensible slip written 

Yours truly, 

Gustav Kossé, 


third column I have by some 
**Eroica” instead of ‘* Pastorale.” 


The New York Conservatory of Music. 
E have received an inquiry from Auburn, N. Y., 
signed by H. J. Williams, of 129 North street, asking us 
whether there are any musical conservatories in New York, and 
“which is the best.” The writer desires to attend a New York 
conservatory because he is acquainted here, and he wants the 
address of a reliable institution. 

Well, if our inquirer from Auburn desires to attend a conserva- 
tory, let him make application at the New York Conservatory of 
Music, No. 5 East Fourteenth-st., S. N. Griswold, president. 
He will find an excellent faculty, and if he is bent upon studying 
he will soon advance far beyond his anticipations. He can take 
any branch he desires and advance more rapidly than in any other 
conservatory hereabouts. That is our advice. 








A Significant Editorial. 
HE Cincinnati Commercial Gazette of last Sun- 
day, July 11, contained the following significant editorial : 
A COLLEGE OF MUSIC ORCHESTRA. 


The forecasting of musical events for the next season in Cincinnati comes 
early this summer, close upon the heels of the winding-up of the past. The 
May Festival Association is still in the throes of reorganization, and in the 
choice of musical director is vacillating between Theodore Thomas and 
somebody else who might be willing and competent to take his place, The 
Thomasites are preserving a wonderful amount of tenacity in their allegiance 


fd 





board of directors. They are not sup ly of ag 
however, and under the infl of public p might be willing to yield 
to the inevitable. The difficulty appears to be in finding another representa- 
tive man who will be able to continue the prestige of the festivals and follow 
up the high scale of progress that was originally contemplated. Meanwhile 
Mr. Thomas is surveying the field with complacency. Arthur Mees, who by 
his years of experience, energy and ability would be the best trainer of the 
chorus, has left to make his permanent abode in the East. Michael Brand, 
the most talented musician Cincinnati has for so many years claimed as her 
own, is seriously considering the expediency of accepting a most lucrative 
engagement as the leader of the ’cellos in the Thomas orchestra. How 





for his kindness in finding fat places for our best musicians in New York! It 


sure to have another festival under Theodore Thomas. It would almost ap- 
pear desirable to give all our local the cold shoulder and extend to 
them the least g They might return to us from other 
cities on occasion of the next 
first-class artists. 

There is a serious obstacle, however, in the way of this aggrandizement, 
and it comes from the College of Music. This institution has for several 





sh), 





Pr 


the best talent at home and from abroad and afforded it permanent shelter. 
Its success in the past is acknowledged, and under the present broad policy 
of its benevolent president it has reason to expect larger and better results 
inthe future. It encourages home talent, for it isahome college. It brings 
within its walls the best foreign talent, in order to keep it here to widen 
our knowledge and ennoble our tastes. There are many things which it has 
yet to learn, but its efforts are in the right and honest direction. It does not 
strut about in foreign plumage and vainly imagine the dress its own. Last 
year professorships were established for the principal wood-wind and brass 
instruments of the orchestra. The foundation was solidly laid for an Amer- 
ican orchestra school, Chamber concerts and ensemble classes united in 
giving tone and strength to this new movement. But the spirit of progress 
must be maintained, and now comes the announcement that for the next 
year,in addition to six chamber concerts, an equal number of symphony 
concerts will be given under the direction of Henry Schradieck, for the per- 
fecting of orchestral education at the college. Each concert will present 
one of the great symphonies and otker music of equally high standing. The 
utmost care and most painstaking diligence will be bestowed upon the prepa- 
ration of the programs. The orchestra will be composed of the best local 
talent, and foreign talent, too, as it may be needed. One day of each’ week 
between the concerts will be devoted to rehearsals. The aim in this scheme 
of concerts is entirely educational. It means no competition with other con- 
certs that may be given during the season. They will be the outgrowth of 
musical progress at the college, and as such will be welcomed by all sincere 
lovers of home-art development. 


Heimendahl at Work. 


T is gratifying to state that the Philharmonic Orchestra is 
progressing very favorably with its work. Mr. W. Edward Himendahl, 
its chosen conductor, is working actively to interest our prominent people 
inthe movement. de has not only received the endorsement of a !arge list 
of ladies and gentlemen, but has also raised a guarantee fund, which will 
place the association beyond the danger of loss. The orchestra is intended 
to become a permanent institution, and Mr. Heimendahl is trying to secure 
sufficient employment to enable him to keep an efficient body of players to- 
gether. A series of fine concerts in the fall and early winter will be given 
to introduce the orchestra to the public, and the assistance of the most'prom- 
inent people in the country is expected. It is well known that most of the 
large cities in the country can boast of an efficient anc permanent orchestra, 
and Baltimore should certainly not lag. 
Musical taste is constantly growing and a god orchestra will undoubtedly 
find the ‘support in our city necessary to secure its permanency. So far, 
Baltimore has not been able to keep prominent artists among her people, but 
times are changing, and with the growth and culture of musical taste there 
is no doubt that we will soon be able to enumerate among her citizens many 
names of prominence in the artist world. The season tickets for the five 
Philharmonic concerts have been set down at the very low price of $4, en- 
titling the holder toa reserved seat for the series. It will be within the 
means of everybody musically inclined to attend the concerts. Mr. Heimen- 
dahl will give a great deal of attention to the modern school of composers, 
and will be a partner in the work recently begun in other cities to stimulate 
musical creation in America by bringing before the public works of native 
composers worthy of production. The movement of giving to Baltimore 
what it has long needed—an efficient orchestra—is, indeed, praiseworthy, and 
Mr. Heimendah! deserves the sympathy and support of the public to the 
fullest extent in his enterprise.—Ba/timorean. 











It is not generally known that Shakespeare took singing 
lessons in his youth. His first teacher gave him the thoracic 
breathing system ; his second gave him the overtone patent ; his 
third proved to him that there were no registers in the human 
voice ; his fourth taught him the names of all the small muscles 
in the throat, and then the poet went home and wrote, ** Me- 





to the omajpotent director from New York, and they hold the majority inthe | 
fund, | 


thankful we ought to be, especially the festival board, tothe great Theodore | 


will elevate us to such Olympian heights in the world of music, and we are | 


festival, and then they would be welcomed as | 


years maintained the singularly unfashionable policy of inviting to its roof | 


Musical Items. 

A recent song has the following refrain: “Oh, hug me 
closer, closer still.” Of course there are frequent rests to give a 
fellow a chance to comply. 

One of the most amusing printer’s mistakes that has 
lately come under our notice occurred in the program of a travel- 
ing operatic company, which mentions Mr. —*— as chorus 
maser, instead of master. 


The prospectus of the Auckland Musical Society, which 
promises the study of Liszt's “ St. Elizabeth,” contains the follow- 
ing : ‘* Music, like a true coin, rings best on the domestic hearth- 
stone. The essence of it no more belongs to the concert-room 
than—reverently let it be said—does religion to the church. It 
must needs be an everyday matter, entering the hearts and homes 
of the people ; otherwise its true office remains unfulfilled. If this 
be so, why, it may be asked, all the labor and expense involved 
in these periodical public performances of oratorios and like 
compositions, and more especially of works such as Liszt's setting 
of the legend of St. Elizabeth? You teach your child a nursery 
song, and you do well, especially if you take care not to strain 
the delicate vocal organs and to select good music. But you are 
not yourself satisfied with this good thing. You soar higher. 
You look back to the time when a mere song or ballad satisfied 
your musical cravings ; but the day came when Hindel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” or Haydn’s ‘‘Creation” was revealed to you, and a 
joyous and satisfied epoch was that, for in such works we find 
the everlasting foundation of the art. But in due season you 
heard a Beethoven symphony or a Mendelssohn oratorio, «nd the 
good angel who brings discon tent paid you another visit. Your 
| vista was extended, and you wonderingly asked: Can it be that 
| the forms of expression must ever expand? Is it true in art also 

that ‘here we have no abiding place?’ Thus we see that the 
| ‘outward and visible sign’ keeps pace with human unfoldment. 
Hence the necessity for periodical presentations in our concert- 
| rooms of the most exalted thoughts, so that the inner musical life 
may be nourished and developed. Some hold that compositions 
like ‘ St. Elizabeth ’ are only dead sea apples, fair to view, but in 
| reality ashes and delusion. There is an old maxim about differ- 
| ence of taste which applies here. Rather is it desirable that the 
‘people shall hear’ for it is curious to note how so-called ad- 
| vanced music has wonits way when permitted a fair field and no 
| favor; and, on the other hand, how imperfect performances, 
under unsympathetic direction, have retarded a just estimate, and 
| for a time, at least, wrought out a mistaken decision in the minds 
of the people.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Rusticus, “ Maria has begun a course in 
vocal technikew. Her teacher has already made her move the 
diagram and sing from the borax. I believe she uses the abomi- 
nable method of breathing.” —A/usical Herald. 

A man went into a news store recently, and some- 
what hurriedly said to the man behind the counter: ‘‘’V’ you a 
libretto o’ th’ ‘ Mikado?’” The shopkeeper looked at him blank- 
ly. ‘‘Beg pardon?” he said, finally, with an interrogative in- 
flection. ‘** Mikado’ libretto,” the purchaser repeated. An- 
other blank stare, followed by a brightening up of the face, in- 
dicative of an idea. The shopkeeper shook his head with a 
smile. ‘‘ No speak Italiano,” he said. 

The following is quite a characteristic description by a 
Boston writer of the average young lady of the ‘‘ Hub” on mu- 
sical matters : 

It takes a Boston girl to talk up the personnel of the orchestra and to dis- 
cover the relative fascinations of its members. The artist who parts his hair 
in the middle is lengths ahead of the man who wears his locks long in the 
German fashion, in her estimation, The amount of polish on the boots of 
certain favorite players, and, in reverse ratio, the glimpse of hosiery in others, 
settled their status, and makes her wish to take lessons, or curbs her enthu- 
siasm when they are the soloists of the evening. There is no accounting for 
a girl’s caprice, or her likes or dislikes ; but/the Friday rehearsal would be but 
a perfunctory affair were it not for these small sentiments which give zest to 
its feminine crowds. One is inclined to think better of Boston girls after see- 
ing them at the rehearsals. They are so deadly in earnest at other times that 
when they unbend Fridays it is very amusing. And, after all, there is a good 
deal of frolic under this intense desire of being improved by two sympheaies 
a week, and people who sit beside a good specimen of the Boston genus really 
feel they ought to pay double for their seats. If a Boston girl cannot tell the 
name of every person in the audience ; if she has not the most unbending 
opinion of the merits of Wagner as an orchestral writer ; if she has not the 
entire literature of music at her tongue’s end, she is not the stupendous crea- 
ture one takes herfor. She does not have violin lessons of Loeffler, nor piano 
lessons of Baermann, and she would not rather go to “* The Mikado” than 
have her dinner, that is all. 

The years and the amount of information attained by this young person are 
not comparable. She knows more of the rationale of the entire Higginson- 
Gericke business than those gentlemen do themselves, but to look in her 
demure face and then at the bunch of violets f. din the b hole of 
her Ballard jacket, you never would i it. It is th ghly in harmony 
with the character of these concerts that they take place in the breeziest and 
draughtiest hall in the universe. The native Bostonian, pure and simple, is 
accustomed to high winds from his earliest hours, but custom and experience 
fail to harden him in them unless he has the skin of an elephant. He dreads 
the i little di hts that rush about, toying with the top of his bald 
head and which run down his neck when least expected, whenever he goes to 
Music Hall. It is more than he can endure to be fanned by opening doors 
half the evening, and the remainder kept cool by opened ventilators or spite- 
ful little cracks that let in whiffs of air, labelled igia and rh ism 
all ready to be taken. But he goes week after week all the same, in spite of 
the influenza, in spite of the hot needle boring into his temple, because it is 
the fashion, and because if he did not his spouse would go without him, and 
not unescorted either. Then, too, if there is no other attraction, no dinner 
party, what better can he do than to be seen in his wonted place among the 
elect and the rest of the good people who patronize the symphony concerts ? 


“ What is a sockdolager?” asked a little damsel of her 
older and more hardened brother. ‘‘ Don’t you know? Why 
don’t you listen to our preacher? Don’t he get up when it’s 
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thinks there is some ‘ method’ in this madness.” —Argonaut, 





time to quit, and say, ‘ Let us sing the sockdolager’?”—Zx. 
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Proiessional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 








CAROLA DORN, 
CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
hest) German school -ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
est Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 


jolin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8rst sts., New York. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courter, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 





MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York, 





JOHN BAYER, 
ay Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro, W. LBY, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City, 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Cuiture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
ee es 2 Vales Sen, Bow Toe. 
MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accomptnist and Teacher. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
~_"Adares o7 Union Square, New York. 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York, 






































VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 





M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert anpD Oratorio Sincer, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 


DILLER’S BAND, 
Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 


Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Geo. Cosy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York, 











FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration. ns in Musical eory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 





Graduate o: the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
1ght and 2oth Streets. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 
221 East 18th Street, New York. 





ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 





MISS 


R a 





MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address, 








MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 


ssesses a fine technique, beautiful 


* Miss Phelps 
of the vir- 


tone; indeed, all the qualities demande 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 
“OVIDE MUSIN,” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. ns in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STEINWAY HAL. 

New York. 








ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches, Or- 
Rast of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 

th Avenue. Address Wm, A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


C. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat Cuturg, 


Address ‘“‘Tue Forma,” 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York 





MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1 E. r4th Street. pom . 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mil 7 Bands 
‘or Conce’ 
Slacks seeae” gene ee 
as Union Square, New York, 








J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 
Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 


class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 
FACTORY: YORK PA. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Planotorte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 











UNION CENTRAL 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 


ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


Life Insurance Co. 


LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 
Upright + Pianos. 


89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





CELICAGO. 


JARDINE & SON. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
ery St. George’s Ch., 
- ¥.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

= burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 





I have ever seen. 


Promptitude, 





SPECIAL 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN STATING TO 


NOTICE 


To Every Music Dealer. 


THE TRADE GENERALLY THAT OUR 


“ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD’ 


Is meeting with the entire approval of all who see it. 
trouble, expense and annoyance, embracing as it does in one book, a complete and detailed 
account of every sale made and when each payment and note shall become due. 


The use of which saves much time, 


Each Record nicely bound and indexed, containing 450, 600 and 900 
sales, whichever desired. 


SEE WHRAT TEE 


Gents—I am very much pleased with your “ Record 


I do not see how I could keep my accounts without it. F 


DEALERS SAW: 


” and find it more simple and compact than anything 
. W. SMITH, Utica, N. ¥s 


The above is only one of very many testimonials received. 


—FOR SA 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


LE BY— 


1297 & 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 





Accuracy. 


i SY°" nowarp 1 


ope 00D PR» 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


SD fe 


OCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 





Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


ADELAIDE ExuisiTion, 1881 —Twe Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnat1 InpustriAL Exposirion, 1881~ 
1882—Highest Award. 

New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL EXuHIBITION, 
1882—One Gdid and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. 

Ca.cutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 











el 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 


at moderate rates for good work, 


Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 335. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months .... 20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...#60.00 
Six Months .. 40, Twelve Months..... . 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 p.m. on 
Monday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders, 
el 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1886, 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG, OTTO FLOERSHKIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 


CHICACO. 








Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





44 Lakesipe Buitpine, 


Cuicaco, July 10, 1886. 

HIS season is considered by old Chicagoans the very 
T dullest of the whole year in the music business, but 
I do not think they ever have it quite so dull as the 
Eastern cities have it in summer; there is always some- 
thing in the way of business and organs this year are in 
thei: zenith at present, all the factories being overrun 
with unfilled orders, one manufacturer saying he could 
no: at the present time supply one-third of the number 
his agents are wanting. From this fact,taken in connection 
with the knowledge that Chicago produces more organs 
in the country, one can 
easily see plenty of bisiness, in this line; and if you want 
to see an independent lot of manufacturers, you have 
only to visit the factories in Chicago; they seem to act 
thoroughly independent of the trade. 

There is a very strong belief that one of the leading 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat vei 


than any other one point 


here is preparing to go into piano manufac- 
scale, The instrument will be 
built with the utmost regard to economy in every detail 
and the output has been spoken of at as high a number 
as one hundred per week as an ultimate basis. The 
price —well, the price should not be referred to here. I 
have only to say in connection with the above that the 
party contemplating such a move is capable of carrying 


dealers 
turing on a very large 


out the scheme, no matter how large it is to be. 

The piano business cannot be said to be anything 
more than fair ; the higher grade instruments are moving 
slowly and the cheaper grades are being sold on the in- 
stallment plan, but at a limited rate. 

Mr. H. J. Raymore reports making a deal with S. 
Straus, of West Madison-st., with the Opera piano and 
he leaves to-day on a continuation of his trip. 

W. J. Gray, of Boardman & Gray, Albany, was in town, 
but made no deal for the present. 

Mr. F. D. Abbott, of Des Moines, Ia., the editor of the 
Presto, was in town for a day or two. 

Mr. M. A. Paulson, of Minneapolis, Minn., passed 
through here on his way East. 

Other dealers who have been in Chicago lately were : 
E. F. Thayer, of Waukesha, Wis.; C. Hinze, of C. Hinze 
& Co., Des Moines, Ia.; B. H. Farr, Webster City, Ia.; S. 
D. Roberson, South Bend, Ind.; Mr. Kent, of Hampton, 
[a., said to be a buyer of organs by the car-load ; J. Lucas, 
of Thomson Brothers, Aurora, IIl., and John W. Beistle, 
Buchanan, Mich., who bought Shoninger organs. 


of Iowa for the W. W. Kimball Company, was in on 
business connected with the agency. 

Gus. Brigham has started out on a trip for Haines 
Brothers’ house here; I have no doubt he will do well, as 
he is quite a popular traveler and is well known through 
this part of the country. . 

Mr. S. R. Harcourt, who was with the Sterling Com- 
pany here, has gone with the W. W. Kimball Company. 

Mr. W. H. Daniels has got back from his vacation 
trip, and is now at his post at Estey & Camp's. 

There has come to my knowledge a case where some 
unknown party putea piano in a house here, stenciled 
“ New England Piano Company,” Worcester, Mass.; the 
number on the instrument being 70,600. 

The Sterling Company are doing quite a business 
here, as great as they could expect to do, being com- 
paratively newcomers to Chicago; they are represented 
by Mr. J. R. Mason, a thoroughly reliable man, who deals 
with people on the golden rule principle. Mr. George E. 
Ambiihl has entire charge of the retail department, and 
is fully capable of filling the position. He is also a prac- 
tical tuner and tone regulator, and prides himself on 
bringing out the best qualities of a piano. Mr. H. C. 
Plimpton, their traveler, is still in town, but leaves soon 
for another trip. The warerooms on Wabash avenue 
are pleasant and light, with a floor space 34x120. 

In addition to the dealers who visited Chicago during 
the last week, I shouldn't forget Mr. A. E. Whitney, the 
Kimball agent, of St. Paul, Minn., and Mr. E. H. Waller, 
of Waller & Wolffe, Muskegon, Mich., who handles the 
Emerson and Opera pianos and Kimball organs. 

S. W. Knepper, the traveling representative of the 
New England Organ Company, was also in town, 

We hear some rumors and whispers about changes of 
agencies here, but will not pay much attention to them 
until they have become crystallized. We may be able 
to make some important announcements week after next, 
if not next week. At present we prefer to await the 
course of events. 








HOW IT JS. 


DITING a musical paper is a pleasant business—if 
you like it. 

If it contains too much polemical matter, people 
won't have it. 

If the type is large it don’t contain much reading-mat- 
ter. 

If the type is small it “ makes the readers blind.” 

If we have a few jokes folks say we are nothing but 
rattleheads. 

If we omit jokes folks say we are nothing but fossils. 

If we insist that Wagner has some claims to the title 
of composer we are called impertinent. 

If we omit his name, except on occasions when his lit- 
tle operas are given, we are called idiots. 

If we write complimentary notices we are accused of 
being bribed. 

If we refuse to write complimentary notices we are 
asked, “ What's the paper here for anyhow ?” 

If we wear a dress suit at an opera performance they say 
we are making too much money and it is done for 
effect. 

If we do not wear a dress suit at an opera performance 
they say we do not understand the polite usages of 
society. 

If we remain in our office attending to our business 
folks says we are too proud to mingle with other fellows. 

If we go out, they say we don’t attend to our business. 

If we expose the rottenness in some piano manufactur- 
ing timber we are told that an advertisement would have 
stopped us. 

If we take the advertisement we are told that we had 
no right to accept it, but should have exposed the 
rottenness. 

If we say such and such a piano has the lightest and 
most agreeable touch, we are made to understand that 
some influence must have been at the bottom of the 
statement. 

If we fail to say such or such a piano has the light- 
est and most agreeable touch, we are told to go into a 
boiler factory and give up editing a paper. 

If we give upthe business and indicate that we in- 
tend to start a piano factory, we are told that editing 





Mr. W. E. Sands, who is the general agent for the State 


a paper is our mission. 





If we say this work is our mission, we are told that 
we ought to go into the piano business. 

If one of us goes to Europe the other is asked, “‘ Why 
didn’t you go?” 

If the other one goes, this one is asked, “ Why didn’t 
you go?” 

Oh, it’s such a nice business, this editing a musical 


paper! 











HE Chorgesang, a musical paper published in Leipsic, 
Germany, ridicules the report from Vienna which 
states that Mr. Ludwig Bésendorfer, the well-known 
Viennese piano manufacturer, had invented an appliance 
that when attached to a piano will enable every Jerson to 
tune his piano rapidly. We heartily concur in the 


sentiments expressed by the Chorgesang. 
CERTAIN firm of piano makers, in referring to 
prices, states: “The simple ¢ifference in freight 
(meaning freight charges) would render a_uniform price 
impossible.” But does the freight charge affect the cost 
price of a piano at the factory in which it is made and 
whence it is shipped? No; tne prices of pianos are not 
regulated by the freight charges, which must be paid by 
theshipper or buyer. He regulates Azs price in accord- 
ance with 4zs costs, among which are included freight, 
handling, unpacking, &. The cost price to produce 
pianos should, by the way, be carefully calculated by 


every manufacturer. It is one of the most important 
parts of the business of each and every firm. 





By the Miller Organ Company. 


LEBANON, Pa. 





Our First Three Organs. 
BOUT the year A. D. 1869 our A. B. Miller was 


quietly engaged in farming a small farm near the town of 
Lebanon. There was nothing in his personal appearance that in- 
dicated a man of genius, and judging by the same the conclu- 
sion would naturally be arrived at that he would end his days as 
a farmer. His capacity for doing work was, however, by no 
means confined to ordinary farm work ; for he did his own car- 
penter work, his own blacksmithing, and when he commenced 
farming, bought leather, &c., and made the harnesses for his 
horses. He had a fondness for music, but strong opposition be- 
ing raised by the parents to his buying an instrument, he con- 
ceived the idea of making one himself for his own use. He had 
previously repaired accordions and other musical instruments, 
thus acquiring some knowledge of reeds and their tone, &c. 

He went to work without divulging his purpose, so that when 
discovered his object had been carried on so far and success 
seemed so well assured that he was left to finish the instrument. 
For a whole year he stuck to his purpose, working mornings, 
evenings and rainy days—never doubting his ability to succeed— 
and at last his purpose was accomplished. 

The instrument stood completed, though compared with the 
elaborate instruments of the present day, it was a very homely- 
looking affair. Yet he was proud of it and never tired of exhibit- 
ing it to all who came to visit him. He had accomplished his 
purpose and was satisfied, and as far as he was concernsd this 
would have ended operations in that direction. 

One of his friends, however, would not let him off as easily as 
he was disposed to be off, but insisted that he should also con- 
struct an organ for him, After some coaxing he consented to 
build one for his friend, and at a price that would cause a benig- 
nant smile to linger for two weeks on the face of the average manu- 
facturer of to-day. 

Very soon after this second organ was completed another order 
came unsolicited ; and when this was being finished a new idea 
struck him. He didn’t ‘‘hang up the fiddle and the bow,” but 
he did throw away the ‘‘ shovel and the hoe,” and in a short time 
there was a public sale of a first-class farm stock in that vicinity. 

The result of the above idea is visible to-day in the shape of a 
well-arranged and well-equipped organ factory that promises 
additional growth and a business extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf, together with a little 
sprinkling from the Old World. 

Please excuse this egotistical effusion, because the organ man 
has an innate delight, not only in blowing his own organs, but in 


blowing his own horn as well. MILLER ORGAN COMPANY, 








—The London Musical Opinion, in an article on the present 
Colonial Exposition there, says: ‘‘ The Huntingdon Organ Com- 
pany, of Quebec, Canada, exhibit five organs. In these organs 
the well-known Carpenter actions are used.” These organs must 
be rather old, for Carpenter announced some time ago that he had 
given up the manufacture of organ actions for the trade. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing ¢ as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





‘pility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading ¢ artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manuthotareta IO. to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“me NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 eSeotey: Sis, Dowie: et 
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i CARL MAND 


BY BPRCIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


favorites for years. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Ee \- 
On”. 


| =0 
rah. 
ANY 


ete Omens | 


RATTLEBO RO- 


480} DUyUE 0} Wedd *eavo 
GLOW YPEA PozOn.rpSU0s 8] UBBIQ ON 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJRSTY THE KMPRESS 6B | on nae 


OF GERMANY Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and eae combined with 


COBLENZ, GERMANY. admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





tase DUSSELDORF First Prise fer overstrang Grands. 


L Ph isse DUSSELDORF First Prise fer everstrung Cottages. 


issi MELBOURNE First Prise, Grand Gold Medal, fer everstreng Planes, 
1883 AMSTERDAM First Prise, Grand Dipioma of Honour fer everstrung Grands. 
1883 AMSTERDAM First Prise, Grand Diploma of Honcer fer overstrung Cottages. 
(Omly Highest Distinetion for the whole Kingdom of Prassia.) 

ins LA Member of the Jury, not competing. 

1ss5 ANTWERP First Prise, Grand Diploma of Hencur fer everstrung Grands. 
inn ANTWERP First Prise, Grand Diploma ef Homear for everstrung Osttages. 
iaee COOBLAMS @nly First Prise ef Heneur by Her Majesty the Em 

press Augusta 

TESTIMONIALS fem Abt, Brahms, von Bilew, Friedheim, Ganz, 
Jeéll, Lisst, Madame Clara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg 121 Wagner 
express the epinien that these Pianos possess incomparable beaaty of tone, have an 








ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





THE WiLCOss & Wiltz ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ GiB in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT STYLEs. 


= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine ’ 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
Cc harged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 


because they are matchless 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 








outlast any other make of 


Pianos, 
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—- OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: —<t— 


. 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


NOW IN USE, 
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THE TRADE | of the same must necessarily be out of proportion. At 
- | the same time I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
| my thanks, coupled with the hope that the present pleas- 
T is astonishing to observe how deeply the Beatty | ant relations existing between Colongl Moore and his 
] system must have penetrated in its days of glory, for | workmen may continue ad finem, 

the successors are still at work applying all the former | 


x~_ek * 
;with all'possible ardor. Here is an extract from | oP se : : 
een ee “ "| A writer in the London Piano and Organ Journal, re- 
the July number of the London P/ano, Organ and Muse 


— r | ferring to the foreign work in English pianos, says among 
rades’ Fournal on the subject. . ‘ : : 
Trades Journe at | | other things: “On looking at the sounding board we 
The legitimate American organ trade will derive amusement, | find that it is imported from America.” That is true. 
if not instruction, from the manceuvres of the ‘* Famo B | Thousands upon thousands of sounding-boards have 
| : 


- y riz - a ‘ 2 i S P i . 
Improved Beethoven Piano-Organ Company, which bes 7H | pected Engiand and.ether parts of Rarepe from the 
cently been soliciting orders privately by post in some of t * 


gt * | mills of Alitgdebotge 
aristocratic quarters of the metropolis. Caveat emptor. | a 

In view of the following information it seems strange | 
that these people have been able todo much of anything | 
in the way of circulars, advertising and business in | 


one® 

A correspondent from Dresden, writing to the same+ 
London paper, says: ‘ 

As mentioned before, our growing export trade to America 
gives proof of the steadily increasing demand for German 
instruments in spite of the counter mining on the part 
| of American papers and of many transatlantic colleagues. 

This opposition of the American manufacturers is only natural, 
| and their endeavor to monopolize their home market cannot be 
wondered at, but many American dealers and agents are not 
so zealous in this respect, and find that there is plenty of room 
for competition in foreign pianos, the introduction of which 
not only serves their own interest, but is decidedly an advan- 
tage to the general public. Bechstein and Bliithner were the 
pioneers who first ventured to introduce German instruments 
| into the United States, but now they are followed by many 
more firms of good renown, like Kaps, Sch edmayer, Neu- 
meyer, Franke, &c. 

This correspondent is decidedly mistaken. Neither 
Bechstein nor Bliithner was the pioneer who first 
ventured to introduce German instruments into the 
United States. The Bluthner importation began a few 
years ago, but the Bechstein importation is not one 
year old yet. Neither are the other pianos imported to 
any extent. In another part of this paper will be found 
a list which is more complete and correct and it also 
gives an idea of how this importation business is work- 
ing its way into this country. By the way, Steger & 
Sauber, of Chicago, have just taken the agency of a 
Berlin piano. 


general : 


x*~* * * 

L. G. Billings, receiver of the Daniel F. Beatty Organ 
and Piano Company, has been ordered by the Chancellor 
of the State of New Jersey, to sell the remaining property 
of the Daniel F. Beatty Piano and Organ Company at 
public auction. The property comprises in part ten acres 
of land and the following buildings and improvements, 
viz.; One main building, basement, three-story and attic, 


240x40; one south wing, basement, three-story and attic, 
95x46; one north wing, basement, three-story and attic, 
40x50; one centre wing, basement, three-story and attic, 
40x30; one boiler and shaving-room, three-story and 


: . | 
attic, 50x42; one engine-room, basement, three-story and | 


attic, 24x24; one dry-house, one-story, 120x22; one black- 
smith shop, one story, 22x18; one oil-house, one-story, 
one barn, two-story, 45x30; | 
one cottage, two-story, 30X24; together with engines, 
boilers, machinery, shafting, belting, tools, electric lights, 
railroads, &c., &c., the whole comprising a large and well- 
equipped reed-organ factory, with a capacity of manu- 
facturing about 15,000 organs per annum. 

He will offer the property to the highest bidder, on the 
premises, between the hours of 12 M. and 2 P, M., July 29. 
Terms, 20 per cent. cash, the whole balance of purchase 
mgney to be paid in thirty days from the date of sale and 
only upon confirmation of the Court of Chancery. 


** © * 


30x16; one foundry, 60x26; 


* * * 


A large dealer writes to THE MUSICAL CoURIER and 
' , ._ | among other things says: 
A good many influential gentlemen in the trade are in 
Last week I mentioned 
To-day Colonel 
the North 


“*T think you work too much against the dealer; you are 


leaving. 
down on extending notes; you don’t want the makers to help 


Europe or about 
the departure of Mr. Henry Mason. 

Julus Jj. Estey, of Brattleboro, sails 
German Lloyd steamer Ems for England and the Con- 


He wil! take with him his two 


hl out the dealer; you never seem to take the position of a dealer 
with a lot of drummers after him who will make all kinds of 
promises to get the goods on to us and then put on a long face 


on a business trip. if we don’t pay prompt. I have had a number of makers 


tinent 


Boe wen 


usefulness but are in their application so readily under- 
stood by the amateur player, as well as by the student as 
a matter of course, that they act as an assistant to the 
dealer who is selling the instrument. I will enumerate 
some of them : 

1. The patent metallic bellows action. 

2. The improved exhaust valve. 

3. The metallic stop action. 

4. The grand organ expression. 

5. The self-adjusting valve. . 

These are not simply patents for the sake of the name or 

be used as advertisements, but constitute practical, 

luable and important achievements in reed organ 
nstruction; but they are so simple as it were and 
eir value is so readily grasped that they become 
doubly important from a dealer's point of view. 
~_* ee * 

Mr. A. Peterson, who was formerly associated with 
the Nordheimers in Canada, and who lately resided in 
Florida, is in the city on a visit of observation. He will 
probably go into the piano and organ business in some 
Western city and will start on a tour West before de- 
ciding. : He will make the Chickering piano his leader 


wherever he may locate. 
** & * 


Mr. George W. Carter was formerly a member of a co- 
partnership firm in Boston, known then and now as the 
Emerson Piano Company. Since May 1, 1884, he has 
ceased to be a member of that firm, the three present 
partners having decided that his connection with the 
house would not be very conducive to the continued 
health of the establishment. That firm has not and is 
not a corporate body and never had a president, and yet 
Mr. George W. Carter, although he is now interested or 
supposed to be interested in the Grovesteen & Fuller 
Piano Company, of this city, signs himself “ Formerly 
President Emerson or of the Emerson Piano Company.” 
Might they not be very relevant questions to ask: 
“ Why does Mr. Carter sign himself‘ Formerly?” Why 
is he not at present a member of the Emerson Piano 
Company? Why have his three former partners con- 
tinued to control the destinies of the Emerson Piano 
Company successfully since May, 1884, without his valu- 
able assistance,’or, I might aptly say, notwithstanding his 
valuable assistance ? Why does he after over two years 
of separation continue to display a vindictive spirit 
against the Emerson Piano Company ?” 

** * * 
There must be a screw loose somewhere! He has dis- 
played this severe antagonistic and vituperative course 
in the presence of hundreds of dealers, and many of the 





sons Gray and Harry; the latter has but just recovered 


from a long and very severe illness. 


come to me and make me all kinds of promises, sell me lots of 
goods, and then when I wanted help their ‘‘ bank account was 
full,” or they ‘‘ were busted.” I think there should be just as 
much law against selling goods under false pretenses as there 
is for buying, so don’t go for the poor dealer too hard.” 

Now this is certainly a fair way of stating a grievance, 
provided the facts are correct. 


‘es * 

Here is something from the London AZusical Opinion 
which will be read with interest : 

First-class piano makers can afford to use selected material, 
and pay a good prices for it, when its quality and excellence 
xk KX 

What I have contended for is this. Ido not believe it 
is either good policy for the manufacturer to force his 
goods upon the dealer with a prospect of renewing notes, 
nor do [ consider it good policy on part of the dealer to 
permit himself to be talked into purchasing goods for 
which he has no prospective sales. There it is in a nut- 
shell. And I believe that it is in the interest of both 
parties to follow this rule, as it prevents embarrassment, 
keeps up the prices and precludes the possibility of 
carrying agreat many store-worn second-handed-looking 
pianos and organs in stock. Every dealer knows how 
difficult it is to dispose of such goods as new stock. 

** * * 

But there is another question involved and a very 
grave one for dealers to consider who have ample capi- 
tal or banking facilities. Suppose a number of piano 
and organ manufacturers decide in favor of carrying re- 
tail dealers who have no capital to any extent? Sup- 
pose this renewing business increases? What becomes 
of the dealer who must virtually fight against the manu- 
facturer who is carrying his competitor? I think it is 
in the interests of the dealer to work as hard as possible to 
assistin getting the piano and organ trade down to astrict 
mercantile basis. If he cannot buy for cash and open 
account for thirty or sixty days let him give his note, .but 
when that note matures he must pay it and not by ask- 
ing accommodations from the firm whose pianos were 
exchanged for that note. If he makes purchases in 
conjunction with any hope that the manufacturer is to 


constitute an integral part of the value of the article, always 
presuming consumers are in sympathy with the spirit of deco- 


rative art. Naturally finished woodwork is bound to grow in 


SU een 
a é 


favor with appreciative buyers who wish to secure effects that 
defy imitation. Staining of woodwork may enhance, tempo- 
rarily, the value of inferior woods, but it can only be regarded 
as detrimental to anything which has art value, The beautiful 
figured wood often found in logs of choice rosewood and ma- 
hogany bas valuein the eyes of educated buyers, and this value 
naturally enhances the price. 
*“* * * 

[ may state in connection with the above that I have 
just seen the handsomest and most artistic appearing 
lot of veneers for pianos that have ever been under one 
roof in this town, They are at the warehouse of Messrs. 
Isaac I. Cole & Son, who manufacture and deal in choice 
The rose- 





veneers at 425 East Eighth-st., East River. 
wood veneers, for which, by the way, the demand is 
increasing, odd as it may appear, are choice in every 
respect, Those of figured mahogany and blister walnut 
are exquisite in natural design and will make the rarest 
kind of appearance when properly finished. In fact the 





quicker the piano manufacturers get a hold of some of 
these veneers before the assortment is affected, the better 
for them and the pianos that are to be put in the market 


this fall. 
seoee 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a box of elegant 
and fragrant imported cigars, including a set of compli- 
mentary resolutions, from the men working in the Everett | 
Piano Company’s factory, Boston. In giving an account | 





same gentiemen have met the members of the Emerson 
Piano Company, from whom they have not heard one 
word of chagrin or anger that Mr. Carter is no longer a 
member of the firm, while his anger is manifested ap- 
parently without provocation. Or is Mr. Carter pro- 
voked, and why is he provoked? There must be ascrew 


loose somewhere. vibes 


The Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company continues to 
advertise downright falsehoods. It makes it appear in 
its advertisements that it started business, as Grovesteen 
& Fuller, in this city about the same time that Mr, 
Jonas Chickering started his piano business in Boston, 
that is in 1825. Grovesteen & Fuller did not exist in 
1825; not in 1835; not in 1845; not in 1855 and not in 
1865. I can afford,in the interest of the legitimate piano 
trade, to publish these truths as long as the Grovesteen 
& Fuller Piano Company publishes its falsehood. I say 
again such methods are not necessary in order to con- 
duct the piano manufacturing business successfully. 

xe 

Notwithstanding the opinions of many members of 
the trade who ridicule the importation of European 
pianos, I am constrained to continue the publication of 
the names of those kind of pianos entering the ports ot 
the United States—that is whenever the names come 
within my view. I have published the names of about 
a dozen manufacturers in Germany whose pianos come 
over here and in order to refresh the memories of some 
people, I will repeat those names I at present remember : 


Bitithner. ..0...0,.-> bewe-cervec create 
Bechstedan..'s i oi . «0+ ole c's 000d J eer 
eS REE pps - Berlin. 
Weidenslaufer .................. Berlin. 
Mansfelt & Notni....... + +s+ee.-sDresden, 


Roenisch...... -e+++.Dresden, 
Holling & Spangenburg...........Zeitz. 
Knake..... oes oeeeMiinster, 


seen ee wee 


of the celebration held on Bunker Hill Day at the beauti- | be appealed to to assist in paying his notes, he never | Wagner..........- ste ecececene - -- Dresden 
ful residence of Colonel Moore, at Walpole, Mass., to | will get along in this trade. It will be an everlasting ] Ascherberg.......+--+++++++se0es (Made in Dresden formerly) 
which place he had invited his men of the Everett factory | struggle without any but unsatisfactory results. Heyl........--eeeeeeeee “se ceceeees Borna. 

*e ee Thath..........+.+sse0s +++ee+s++Barmen, 


and where I had the pleasure to meet them, | may have | 
written a line or two which pleased them, but my service 
was of so little consequence that any kind of recognition | 


In the New England organs are found many most 
valuable improvements which have not only practical 











Last week I saw a new importation which is brought 


over here for the first time. It is Ramsperger, Stuttgart, 
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After a while our piano manufacturers will come to the 
conclusion that German pianos are being imported. 


e+e 

Hardman, Peck & Co. are determined to show the 
musical profession and the music trade that they do 
not only understand how to make an artistic upright 
piano, but that in the matter of grand pianos they 
are also au fatt. I would advise some of our pianists 
to casually drop in at No. 146 Fifth-ave., the retail 
warerooms of Hardman, Peck & Co., and give a thor- 
ough examination to the parlor and concert grands 
made by this house. They will discover that these 
instruments are built upon the latest and most im- 
proved plans of grand piano construction, and that in 
addition to their chief characteristic, immense volume 
of tone, they possess all that is requisite in instruments 
of that class. It will pay any musician to examine the 
Hardman grands. 








How is This? 

R. ELIAS HOWE, of 88 Court-st., Boston, issues 
catalogues of ‘‘ Old Violins,” and the one of 1886 is be- 
wildering in its assortment of rare old violins offered to aspiring 
violinists. The names of Guarnerius, Amati, Maggini, Lupot, 
Gaspar de Salo, Bergonzi and Stradivarius and others are placed 
before you in such magnificent abundance, and with prices at 
from $25 and upward attached, that whatever envy one may feel 
in reflecting upon the unusual good fortune which has smiled 
upon the happy possessor of so valuable and rare a collection, it 
is tinctured with gratitude that he is so generous as to permit 

others to buy some of these fiddles—that is, if they want them. 

We think there will be an enormous rush when these prices be- 
come known to violin collectors and players ; not a rush to 88 
Court-st., Boston, but a rush of blood to the head. In fact, it 
will really make some heads swim. Mr. Howe says in his cata- 
logue that he has a Lupot (1510), which he is offering for $70. 
Somebody ought to get a hold of that Lupot violin and make 
about $430 profit on it. It must be admitted that twenty-five 
transactions like that per annum would give a man a comfortable 
income. Here is another bargain, a Nicolas Amati for $200. 
There is a chance to make at least $800. Mr. Howe don’t care 
to make it; he wants the man who will pay $200 for that Amati 
violin to make it. 

A Gaspar de Salo is offered for $125 and another Nicolas 
Amati for $150, and these are first prices. As a good business 
man Mr. Howe is not in the habit of printing his rock-bottom 
prices. Consequently that Lupot violin might be bought this 
side of $50, and this last Amati somewhere under $100. However, 
one can be accommodated at Mr. Howe’s establishment, judg- 
ing from his catalogue, with about anything one can wish for in 
the violin line. He announces about 600 old violins for sale, and 
if one don’t care especially for a $3,500 Stradivarius he can pay 
his cash and take his choice and get something else or get left. 
Selections can be made out of sixteen Jacobus Stainer violins— 
sixteen! And Mr. Howe has them to suit all tastes and various 
sized pocket-books. If purchaser will not go higher on a 
Stainer than $70, he can get one at Howe’s, and then the prices 
range up in the hundreds. Mr. Jacobus Stainer must still be at 
work making his celebrated violins, especially manufactured for 
Mr. Elias Howe. Probably Mr. Howe has a monopoly in this 
line of goods and that none are genuine without his stamp. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 























Howe-ever, all the fools are not yet dead, and, consequently, 


We will make one suggestion to Mr. Howe. Old violins are 
not apt to increase in numbers. 


the animals in a stock farm. 


plan for this eminegt dispenser of antiquated lyres and other | 


stringed instruments to reduce the number of rare old violins in 
his next catalogue—the one for 1887. Moreover, it would also 
show to the uninitiated that Mr. Howe had sold some of the in- 
struments in the collection of 1886. The new catalogue would 
then assume a more reasonable appearance, and by pursuing this 
plan he may have a catalogue in 1899 that may give an ordinarily 
intelligent man the impression that there may be some genuine 
old instruments in Boston. At present such a man cannot gain 
this impression without doing violins to his own feelings. 








The English Copyright Bill. 


N speaking of this measure, Zloyd’s Weekly News- | 


| is and slide the piano toward the end where the legs were—about 


paper, London, England, says; 


Some of the provisions of this measure, which has already 


27 
to Use Pinos in Summer. 


How 


In that respect they differ from | wany TAKEN TO COTTAGES — THE CARE THEY SHOULD HAVE, 


It would, therefore, be a good 


ETC, 
T is surprising how many people are unaware of 
the great importance of having their pianos kept in order,’ 
said a New York piano dealer to a Mai/ and Express reporter, 
‘« and just now, when the instruments ate being moved from the 
city to summer cottages in the country, knowledge on the sub- 
Take, for instance, the unpacking 


ject is particularly desirable. 
of a square piano. 

‘* First, you should take out the screws holding the lid of the 
box ; then remove the lid, take out the piano legs and lyre, remove 


| the board across the inside box and unscrew the four boards hold- 


| ing down the piano in each corner. 


Then place two benches or 


| strong, wide chairs, which should be covered with a quilt or other 


| six inches. 


passed its second reading, are of so extraordinary a nature that | 
the attention of authors and publishers should be at once directed | 


to them. The sixth section of the bill deals with literary, artis- 
tic and musical works; and if the measure becomes law with 
this clause as it stands the result will be to give it a far-reaching 
effect for more than half a century back, with the most disastrous 
consequences to English publishers. As one illustration is worth 
a bushel of arguments, let us see how the bill would operate. As 
regards books without illustrations, publishers might avoid loss if 
they were permitted to sell all their stock produced before the en- 
forcement of the order in council under the proposed statute. 
But with illustrated books and musical compositions upon which 
English artists and musicians have labored, and for whose work 
Engiish publishers have very frequently paid more than the 
original fureign author ever received, the case would be one of 
great hardship. We have several enterprising musical firms, 
for example, who have embarked a large amount of capital upon 
the reproduction, in sumptuous and elegant style, of foreign 
works. The originals of these works have no copyright 
here; but the English publishers, having incurred much ex- 
pense in their editing and production, have become the regis- 
tered proprietors of such new editions. These editions, how- 
ever cheap, or however elaborate and expensive, could not be re- 
printed if the international and copyright bill should pass with 
its present retrospective clause. A great number of the existing 
editions would also be rendered useless if the measure came into 
operation. Many musical volumes and instruction books now 
contain non-copyright airs which would become copyright under 
this bill, thus entailing endless confusion and loss. With respect 
to individual songs, take Proch’s ‘‘ Alpine Horn” as an instance 
of the action of this singular retrospective principle. Although 
it was first published about 1825, and has thus been free here for 
the last sixty-one years, it would vest the copyright in the foreign 
publisher until t908. So with Kiicken’s ‘*A ride I once,” ori- 
ginally published in 1839, it would become the foreign publisher's 
copyright until 1915 ; and Franz Abt's popular song, ‘‘ When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly,” published in 1845, would likewise be 
copyright till 1915. The composers or their descendants would 
not be benefited, but a valuable property would be gratuitously 
created for the foreign publisher to the injury of the British. 
These illustrations will sufficiently demonstrate the injustice 
of the measure as it at present stands. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand» Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





J[IHESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists, 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 

tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic. They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


TMA 


SPECIALTIES: 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred ‘and praised by the artists for 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


strict correctness guaranteed. =A 


INTEFIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


Pianos Varnished for the United States. 





soft substance, alongside the box where the back of the piano 


The piano should be lifted out by four persons, one 
at each corner, and placed on the two benches or chairs on its 
back. Then unscrew the cross-boards on each end of the bottom 
and put the lyre and the legs on. 

“The piano should be lifted off the benches and set down so 
that the four legs will touch the floor at the same time. The pro- 
cess of unpacking an upright piano consists simply in unscrewing 
the lid of the box and removing the lid, then taking out the 
screws on the back and sides, being careful to hold the side 
cleets with the hand, that they may not fall. Then take out the 
wedge under the piano, and, with one man at each end, pull the 
piano out of the box squarely. 

‘*In the hot weather a piano should not be placed in a damp 
room or left open in a draught of air, for dampness is its most 
dangerous enemy. It causes the strings and tuning-pins to rust 
and the cloth used in the construction of the keys of action to 
swell, wherebv *he mechanism will move sluggishly or often stick 
together. Cuntinued dampness will also injuriously affect the 
varnish and raise the soft fibres of the sounding-board, thus form- 
ing ridges. All this occurs chiefly in the summer season, and the 
best pianos, made of the most thoroughly seasoned material, are 
necessarily the most seriously affected by dampness. 

‘* Extreme heat is scarcely less injurious. A piano should not be 
placed near an open fire or heated stove, nor close to hot air from 
furnaces. A piano should be closed when not in use, in order to 
prevent the accumulation of dust, pins, &c., on the sounding- 
board, and yet it should be opened occasionally and daylight al- 
lowed to strike the keys, otherwise the ivory may turn yellow. 
An india-rubber or cloth cover should protect the instrument from 
bruises and scratches. Moths may be kept out of a piano by a 
lump of camphor wrapped in soft paper, placed in the inside 
cover, A new piano should be tuned at least once every two or 
three months during the first year and at longer intervals there- 
after. 

‘*A much smaller number of pianos are rented in the summer 
than in the winter. Many people who rent cottages have one 
sent tothem. Asa rule the upright piano is preferred. In the 
city the rental runs from $5 to $15 a month and in the country 
from $35 to $50 for the season. Pianos rented to families are, as 
a rule, pretty well taken care of, but at hotels they get such hard 
usage that many dealers have ceased to rent them to hotel-keepers. 
A soft feather duster or silk cloth is the best article for polishing 
a piano.” 


— COLOGNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. @— 
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GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE. 
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The Trade. 
—A. R. Bacon, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
—“ There is no such word as fail,” except for the man who 


is in town. 


does not advertise. 

-—Samuel Nordheimer, of Toronto, left for Europe on Thurs- 
day on a two months’ trip. 

—Mr. Moore, of the A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio, is 
expected here this week. 

~-Charles Pabst, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., was in town last week. 
So was M. Steinert, of New Haven. 
Aller 
Dolge’s hammerfelt to Germany last Saturday. 


—The steamship took forty-three sheets of Alfred 
—Albert Weber has left for the West and will visit large cities, 
going as far as San Francisco. He will return about August 5. 
—Mr,. J. A. Kieselhorst, of St. and Mr. H. L. 
ham, with R. Wurlitzer & Brother, Cincinnati, were in town last 
week. 


Louis, Ben- 


—The uprights recently turned out by Decker Brothers repre- 
sent the greatest variety of fancy wood cases at present t o be seen 
in this city. 

—Haines brothers are doing an excellent trade; their retail 
wareroom is in the factory building, corner Second-ave. and 
Twenty-first-st. 

—The retail trade of Sohmer & Co. continues as prosperous as 
usual. It is firmly established and will continue to grow steadily 
and with increasing profits. 

—Mr. Paling, a gentleman well known to firms in this country 
who have shipped pianos and organs to him to Sydney, Australia, 
is at present in London on business. 

Mrs. A. J. King, formerly with the Knight & McClur. Com- 
pany, in Pueblo, and later with the Warren Mercantile Company, 
Cheyenne, will open very elegant piano parlors in Denver, Col. 


H. M. Brainard & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, write to THE 
Musica Courter: ‘* Enclosed find check for current year’s 
subscription to THE Musical Courter. Could not do with- 


out it.”’ 


—The business of the late Geo. O. Robinson & Co., Augusta, 
Ga., representing in that city the Ludden & Bates Southern Music 


House, has been closed up, and the place of business has been 


ree  MISIOAT. COURIER. 











—F. G. Smith, ie, , returned inst pour yates his extended tour 
through California and the Western States greatly improved in 
health. He was very successful in placing a large number of 
orders for the Bradbury pianos, and is enthusiastic over the re- 
sources of our Western domain. In congpany with his father, 
Freeborn Garretson Smith, he immediately started for Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the purpose of giving out the contract for their 
building to be soon erected on Pennsylvania ave., and running 
through to the street in the rear, which when completed will be 
one of the finest piano warehouses in the country. Mr. Smith, 
Sr., says his trade is excellent, surpassing expectation. His men 
are working full time, and all pianos are sent off as soon as they 
are finished. The outlook for the fall trade in the Bradbury 
pianos was never better. 

—Mr. Rosenheimer—‘' My poy Isaac, he made a treadful mis- 
dake last week.” Mr. Eisenstein—‘‘ Vot vas it?” Mr. R.—“I 
got ten tousand insurance on de stock, you know, und I fixed de 
shavins und gerosine apoud der place, leavin’ it for Isaac to 
light vile I vent to New York to gollect der insurance. Hast du 
gesehen? Vell, dot poy he got run over by der railroad und vas 
disabled, und ven I gome to gollect I found der house vasn’t 
burnt alreatty, Veeping Rachel, vot a misdake!” Mr, E.— 
** Howling Repecca! I should smile myselluf.”— Zhe Raméler. 

—H. M. Brainard & Co., the enterprising piano dealers of 
Cleveland, report their June business as the largest and most sat- 
isfactory since the establishment of their house. When the un- 
paralleled success of the firm for the past two years is considered, 
this statement has a peculiar significance, They represent the 
Steinway, Hazelton, Hallett & Cumston and Haines Brothers, 
and probably no piano house in the West is better equipped for a 
large and successful piano business. 

—Baus pianos will be ready for the market about ten to fifteen 
days from date. The firm of Augustus Baus & Co. has made 
herculean efforts to be in full running order for the fall trade and 
there is no doubt now that it will be. The former factory in East 
Thirtieth-st. will be rebuilt, but much enlarged both in depth 


and height. 


—Among patents recently granted are the following: To 
Thaddeus Cahill, Oberlin, Ohio, for a valve mechanism in or- 
gans, No. 345,028. To James S. Foley, Chicago, Ill., for a 


pedal cover for organs, No. 345,129. To Howard Stretcher, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a piano-pedal stool, No. 345,005. 


—Behning & Son’s factory is running full time and the firm is 
preparing for a large fall trade. 


—Colonel Levi K. Fuller, of Brattleboro, was in town last 





marked “For Rent.”"" The stock on hand has been shipped to 

the Ludden & Bates House, Savannah. 

W ANTED—By a reliable house in a large city, a strictly 
first-class piano salesman. One competent to handle fine 

trade ; liberal salary to the right man; no canvassing. Address 

‘ Piano,” care Musical Courier, 25 East Fouricenth-st., 

New York. | 


week. So were Messrs. M. J. Scanlan and E. J. Flynn, of the 
Ivcw England Piano Company, Boston. D. S. Johnston, of 


wee. 








-~—Ernest Gabler & Brother are g the busi firms of 
piano manufacturers in this city. The number of established 
representative agencies selling the Gabler piano is so large that 
the firm is sure to enjoy a regular patronage deviating very little 
during the year. 








Colonial Dry-Goods Business. 
T was a very interesting spectacle when William 
Penn, the man of peace, opened his peddler’s pack on the 
banks of the Delaware and began to trade with the Indians for 
lands. When Penn first accosted the Indian chief from whom 
he got the largest tracts of land, he asked the Red Man how he 
felt, to which the Indian replied : 

‘*I feel in a Pennsive humor.” 

“Chestnut ! you festive son of the forest,” answered Penn, as 
he playfully chunked the barbarian below the belt and began to 
descant on the beauties of a pair of third-hand knee breeches which 
he held in the other hand. After an elaborate eulogy on the 
aforesaid unmentionables, delivered in the regulation Isaac Solo- 
mon style, Penn knocked them down to the Red Man for 4,000 
acres of fine land and immediately worked off a fine-tooth comb 
for an oblong farm having a ten-mile front on the Delaware and 
extending back to the Pacific Ocean. The peaceful Penn then 
traded a rat-tail file for two big counties, a frying-pan for the 
Schuylkill River, a pair of ancestral socks for ten thousand pounds 
of venison, a spittoon for a thousand bushels of corn, a lady's 
bustle for five hundred cords of wood, a worm gourd for ten 
stacks of fodder, and a jumping-jack for twenty thousand feet of 
timber. The Indian chief was so delighted with his jumping- 
jack trade that he offered to throw in a couple of his wives for 
good measure, but Penn compromised on a string of fish. 

After the trading was over, the pipe of peace was smoked 
around the council-fire, and music was furnished by the Indian 
band, the instruments used being a plankiphone, a tinpanola and 
a barreletta, After a few innocent games, such as ‘* Hunting 
the Thimble ” and ‘* Kissing in the Ring,” in which Penn had 
to kiss an old squaw two hundred years old, the whole crowd, 
whites and reds, retired and had a delightful night’s rest. On 
the following morning the Indian chief announced that during 
the night he dreamed that Penn had given him a bootjack ; and 
that, according to the traditions of the tribe Penn was in honor 
bound to make the dream come true. Penn ‘‘forked over” the 
bootjack without complaining; but on the following night he 
dreamed that the Indians had given him fifty thousand acres of 
land on the Upper Delaware ; and of course the barbarians had to 
make the dream come true. 

Penn was very kind to the Indians; and when he had traded 
with them till most of them were in the poor-house, he used to 





Cincinnati, arrived on Monday. 


send them various nice little presents and souvenirs.—Zi/z. 
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